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It s the 
Landscape 


M ost people think they're looking at the leaves 
when they come to Vermont in the fali. But what 
they're really looking at is the landscape. 

Granted, the landscape happens to be a different color — a 
lot of different colors — in September and October when the 
leaves turn. But very few people come to Vermont to get close 
to a big red tree. It's the hillsides and valleys carpeted with 
trees sporting red and orange and yellow, and above all the 
pleasing way those hills and valleys, lakes and villages are 
arranged that brings people back to Vermont time and time 
again. 

Why does the Vermont landscape please us so? How did it 
get to be the way it is? And why is fali foliage such a big thing 
here? Here are three major influences: 

First, geology: Let's skip most of geologie history and cut to 
the chase: glaciation. Vermont is a land of rounded hills and 
valleys because some 10,000 years ago it was covered with a 
mile-thick layer of ice. Also, our rocky underpinnings contain 
morę limę than the granitic roclcs underlying the States east 
and west of us, so grass and crops gro w morę easily here. 

Second, history: For most of Vermont's history, the major 
economic activity here has been farming. Not only has that 
shaped Vermonters' thoughts and speech and attitudes — it has 
shaped our landscape. Open fields that roli right up to the 
mountains make a pleasing foreground for all those bright hill¬ 
sides. 

Third, environmental disaster: Farming and timbering 
stripped Vermont's original forests, leaving the State three- 
fourths treeless by the mid-1800s. This caused erosion, stream 
siltation and other environmental problems. It also helped 
warm the soil so that, when the forests grew back, deciduous 
trees — mostly maples — replaced the evergreen forests that 
predominated until then. The result: bright red hillsides, just 
waiting for tourists to come see them. 

So there's a good reason Vermont is a supremely beautiful 
place today. It's been worked on by both Naturę and man. 
A lot. 



E-mail: tslayton@life.state.vt.us 
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The Third Branch Flows South/ 

Have your proofreaders been on 
I vacation? In the Summer 2001 issue: 

Page 26: "a glass of ice-cold millc, 
straight from the Jersey." Milk comes 
warm from the cow! 

Page 60: Surely Mr. Drysdale knows 
j the Third Branch flows from Randolph 
I to Bethel, not vice versa. 

Page 24: I wonder why the oxen are 
I referred to as a team, not a yoke. 

Debby Baldwin 

Salt Point, New York 

I We can argue that it might be implicit 
I that the Jersey’s milk madę a stop in 
I the refrigerator to cool off before it 
I went to the table, and we think it can 
be said that a team of oxen and a yoke 
of oxen are the same thing. But there’s 
no denying this: Randolph is north of 
I Bethel, and the Third Branch flows 
I south, from Randolph toward Bethel. 
I —Editor 

Plymouth Notch 

When I first visited Plymouth Notch 
I ["Calvin Coolidge's Hometown," 
I Summer 2001] 38 years ago this sum- 
I mer, all the world was in love with 
1 Camelot. Our Jazz Age president, 
I Calvin Coolidge, had been reduced to 
I a historical footnote or a curiosity. 

Seeing the hamlet that first time, it 
I seemed little-changed in the 30 years 
I sińce Coolidge's death. Only an unpre- 
I tentious marker pointed out the vil- 
I lage's role in American history. There 
I was no visitors center, not much of a 
I parking area and, when walking up to 
the Coolidge house, you thought Cal 
or Grace might meet you at the door. 

In the half-dozen visits I have paid 
sińce, it appears the state's attempts to 
I celebrate the life of our last president 
I to take afternoon naps have done little 
I to despoil the charm of that wonderful 
I piece of heaven. 

It is still one of the best places in 
I Vermont to enjoy a pienie. 

Doug Kaiser 

Green Bay, Wisconsin 

Missing Gunboat 

I was impressed by Jerry Shine's arti- 
cle ["Underwater Treasures," Summer 
2001]. The painting of the 1776 gun¬ 
boat sunk in the Battle of Valcour 
Island was particularly impressive. But 
(Continued on page 24) 


The Vermont Country Storę 

Purveyors of the Practical & Hard-To-Find 

We've Been Part of VermontLife Since 1946 

In 1946 my father, Vrest Orton, along with Earle 
Newton, Walter Hard Sr., and Arthur Wallace Peach, 
started work on a new magazine that would capture 
the beauty and spirit of the State. They named this 
venture Vermont Life. For over 50 years now, Vermont 
Life has been a splendid success. 

We at The Vermont Country Storę are proud of our 
connections with Vermont Life, which for all these 
years has promoted the values of the citizens of our 
State while depicting its incredible natural beauty. 

Lyman Orton 




A Visit You'll Long Remember 

The Vermont Country Storę is known in all 50 States through the Voice of 
the Mountains mail order catalogue. We have two Stores: the original storę 
in the picturesąue village of Weston, and our second storę conveniently 
located right off 1-91 in Rockingham. At both you'll find products you 
thought had long disappeared, such as penny candy, Vermont Common 
Crackers®, and floursack towels, as well as many other useful and practical 
items. Interspersed among the merchandise are hundreds of artifacts 
from the past—it's like shopping in a museum. A visit you'll remember 
long after you get home. 


...Where you can find just about anything 


COME VISIT OUR STORES 

Route 100, WESTON 
1-802-824-3184 

9-5 Mon.-Sat., Closed Sundays 
Extended Hours: July-Oct., 9-6 

Also visit The Bryant House Restaurant 
serving lunch daily at this location. 

Route 103, ROCKINGHAM 
1-802-463-2224 

9-5 Mon.-Sat., Sundays 10-5 
Extended Hours: July-Oct., 9-6 

MAIL ORDER CATALOGUE 

The Vermont Country Storę® 
Dept. 2472, P.O. Box 128 
Weston, VT 05161 
Cali for Free Catalogue 

1-802-362-8440 

www.vermontcountrystore.com 
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Elisabeth von Trapp Sings 
Robert Frost's Song 


T he hills are alive 
with the sound of... 
iambic pentameter? 
Elisabeth von Trapp, part 
of the legendary family that 
inspired The Sound of 
Musie, has scored a nearly 
unprecedented coup: win- 
ning permission from 
Robert Frost's famously 
reticent publisher, Henry 
Holt & Co., to sing parts of 
the poet's oeuvre. 

That's right, sing. 

And the fact that two of 
Vermont's foremost cultur- 
al icons are harmonizing — 
two generations apart — 
has caused passionate dis- 
cord among Frost's fans and 
family. 

Von Trapp, a singer-song- 
writer who blends folk, 
classical and pop, is setting 
to musie some of Frost's 
most beloved poems, 
including "Stopping by 
Woods on a Snowy 


Evening" and "The Road 
Not Taken." 

"Sometimes the form 
that the artistry had earlier 
on is meant to take on a 
new shape to bring back its 
yitality," says von Trapp, 
46, of Waitsfield. "To bring 
it back, not to replace it. 
I'm just giving it a different 
coloring of voice." 

The granddaughter of 
Baroness Maria von Trapp, 
who led the original Trapp 
Family Singers to Vermont 
in the 1940s, Elisabeth is 
the only von Trapp of her 
generation to emerge as a 
Professional singer. 

Supporters say her haunt- 
ing soprano illuminates 
and interprets Frost in a 
new and surprising way. 
But purists say they're cer- 
tain the poet would have 
turned a deaf ear. 

"Robert Frost disliked 
having poems set to musie. 


Not because he objected to 
the musie — he objected 
to what it did to the 
poems," says Frost's grand¬ 
daughter, Lesley Francis, 
69, of Arlington, Virginia. 

The approval from Henry 
Holt, which is besieged 
with reąuests for permis¬ 
sion to use Frost's work 
and hardly ever says yes, 
was a triumph for von 
Trapp, who has three self- 
produced albums to her 
credit but no national dis- 
tributor. 

Coyly titled "Poetic 
License," von Trapp's 
album will include 
"Acąuainted with the 
Night," 'Tome In," and 
"Stopping by Woods on a 
Snowy Evening," as well as 
"The Impulse" (a segment 
of "The Hill Wife") and 
"The Road not Taken," the 
latter two both considered 
part of the public domain. 

Because five Frost tracks 
won't fili an album, von 
Trapp will include instru- 
mental interludes she's 
composing that are inspired 
by Frost's old haunts in 
Vermont and elsewhere. 

At least one skeptic was 
charmed by von Trapp's 
moody, cello-rich render¬ 
ing of "A Minor Bird," a 
lesser-known Frost poem 
she won permission to 
include on her second 
album and used to woo 
Henry Holt into the al- 
bunTs worth of Frost lyrics. 

"I thought it would be 
kitschy, and it's not," says 
Frost biographer fay Parini, 
53, of Weybridge. 

(Continued on page 6) 


50 Years Ago in 
Vermont Life 



"Walking for fun? Non- 
sense," wrote Walter Hard 
in the Green Mountain Post 
Boy column of the Autumn 
1951 issue of Vermont Life. 
But then Hard, whose son 
was the magazine's editor, 
went on to extol the virtues 
of walking Vermont's roads 
with a pack basket, heavy 
shoes and a handy map. 
"The Post Boy knows from 
experience that it is possible 
to get no end of pleasure 
out of transporting one's self 
under one's own power, 
preferably with a like-mind- 
ed companion," he began. 
It's a fact that contemporary 
hiking and bicycling com- 
panies have discovered, too. 
For the complete text of 
Walter Hard's column on 
walking in Vermont, check 
our Internet Web site, 
www.vtlife.com. Hard con- 
cluded his essay by saying 
anyone walking the roads 
should wear a sign on his or 
her back saying: "NO, 
THANK YOU. WE ARE 
WALKING FOR FUN." 
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A Pulitzer for the Rutland Herald 


T he Vermont legislature 
generated worldwide 
news morę than a year 
ago when it approved civil 
unions for same-sex cou- 
ples, a status that affords 
many of the legał rights of 
marriage. And this past 
spring, the Rutland Herald , 
a smali, public-spirited daily 
newspaper serving Southern 
and central Vermont, madę 
history on its own when it 
won the Pulitzer Prize for 
its series of editorials in 
favor of the controversial 
concept. It was the first 
Pulitzer Prize won by a Ver- 
mont newspaper. 

The new law provides 
same-sex couples rights sim- 
ilar to married couples in 
regard to such things as 
inheritance, State taxes, 
health care and medical 
decisions. Basic human 
eąuality and fairness to all 
are time-honored principles 
in Vermont, and David 
Moats, the Herald 's editori- 
al writer and the author of 
the award-winning editori¬ 
als, saw the ąuestion as one 
of civil rights. 



The issue of civil unions 
was hotly debated and 
brought some of the most 
emotional testimony ever 
heard in Vermont's State 
House. Moats's even-tem- 
pered approach carefully 
avoided name calling and 
pointed out that there were 
Vermonters acting on the 
dictates of their conscience 
on both sides of the issue. 

"Because it was such a 
volatile issue, I wanted to 
write about it in a way that 
would keep Vermont from 
tearing itself apart," Moats 
said in a recent interview. 
"There were strong feelings 
on both sides, and I didn't 
want to add to the striden- 
cy." 

Since winning the award, 
Moats has been invited to 
the National Press Club in 
Washington, D.C., to appear 
on a panel with other 
Pulitzer Prize winners and 
to speak on human rights as 
part of the Salzburg Seminar 
in Salzburg, Austria. The 
logo on the front page of the 
Herald, which has long dis- 
played the words "Estab- 
lished in 1794" now also 
carries the words "Winner 
2001 Pulitzer Prize." 

Rutland Herald editorial 
page editor David Moats 
receives champagne from 
Assistant Managing Editor 
Steve Baumami after Moats 
and the Herald won the 
2001 Pulitzer Prize for edi¬ 
torial writing. 


Love It or Hate It, Jeffords' Jump to 
Independence Follows Vermont 
Traditions 



W hen U.S. Senator 
James M. Jeffords 
declared in May 
that he was leaving the 
Republican Party to 
become an independent, 
he said the history-mak- 
ing switch, which caused 
turmoil in Washington 
and controversy else- 
where, was in keeping 
with the traditions of his 
native State. 

"Independenceis the 
Vermont way," said Jef¬ 
fords. 

And there is no deny- 
ing that. From its origins as 
an independent republic to 
its recent adoption of civil 
unions for gay couples, Ver- 
mont has carved its own 
path. "As a State it is our 
policy to zig when the oth- 
ers zag," says historian Paul 
Gillies. "Independence is 
our middle name." 

Jeffords' independence 
may carry a political cost. 
His decision was greeted 
with fury by many, who 
accused him of being a trai- 
tor to the Republican Party. 
Polis indicated that a major- 
ity of Vermonters regarded 
his move favorably. 

Vermont's independent 
strealc was present at its cre- 
ation: The State spent 14 
years in the 1700s as an 
independent republic, coin- 
ing its own currency, estab- 


Senator Jeffords as he 
announced his switch from 
Republican to independent 
status. 

lishing its own post offices 
and leaving George Wash¬ 
ington to wonder if he 
would need to send troops 
in to regain the territory for 
New York. 

Vermont's leaders have 
often marched to their own 
drummers: Matthew Lyon 
was elected to Congress in 
1796 and then jailed under 
the Alien and Sedition Acts 
for criticizing President John 
Adams — Vermonters con- 
tinued to re-elect him even 
while he was jailed; in the 
1950s Ralph Flanders was 
the first senator to condemn 
McCarthyism on the Senate 
floor ; George Ailcen served 
(Continued on page 6) 


/^^^ichelle Forman, a 

1/ (/social studies tea- 
cher from Salisbury who 
teaches at Middlebury 
Union High School, has been 
named the 2001 National 
Teacher of the Year, the first 
Vermonter to receive the 
honor. She received the 
award, perhaps the most 
prestigious for a public 
school teacher, from Presi- 


YERMONTERS 


dent George W. Bush in a 
White House ceremony. 
Colleagues and students 
alike praised Forman's dedi- 
cation to teaching, to knowl- 
edge and to her students. In 
addition to her regular social 
studies classroom, she start- 
ed a course in Arabie and 
helped students form a Stu¬ 
dent Coalition on Human 
Rights. She will tour the 



Teacher of the Year 
Michelle Forman. 


country over the coming 
year as a spokesperson for 


better education. 

Speaking of education, the 
First Day of School Holiday 
; [ VL , Autumn 1999] started 
: by Bennington's Terry 
: Ehrich continues to grow. 

; This fali the First Day Foun¬ 
dation expects First Day 
events — at which parents 
attend the first day of school 
with their children — to be 
(Continued on page 6) 
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Whether you're hoping to catch sight of a buli moose, red fox or 
pine grosbeak, you '11 get an eyeful of our abundant wildlife in the 
State Parks of Vermont. Our 52 parks will take you to Vermont's 
best options for outdoor family recreation, including hiking, fishing, 
birding, canoeing, swimming, camping and morę. But don't wait to 
plan your escape-camping reservations are now being accepted. 


YERMONT 



1 -800-VERMONT 

FISH & WILDLIFE DEPARTMENT / www.vtfishandwildllfe.com 
DEPARTMENT OF FORESTS, PARKS & RECREATION / www.vtstateparks.com/vl no 
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JEFFORDS 

(Continued from page 5) 

34 years in the U.S. Senate and was 
described as "neither hawk nor dove 
but a wise old owi." 

From the early 1850s to the late 
1950s, Vermonters elected only Repub- 
licans. But in the 1950s the words of 
Vermont historian Ralph Nading Hill 
seemed to be coming true. Hill wrote: 
"If the rest of the States went Republi- 
can, that would be the day Vermont 
went Democratic." 

In 1958 the State elected a Democrat 
to Congress; in 1962 it elected a Demo¬ 


cratic governor ; in 1974, Patrick Leahy 
became the state's first Democratic 
U.S. senator. 

Nowhere is Vermont's love for the 
maverick better shown than in the fol- 
lowing given to U.S. Representative 
Bernard Sanders, an independent 
whose career revolves around fighting 
for the little guy. 

Gillies says Jeffords' switch puzzled 
many from outside Vermont. "They 
must be wondering what is in the water 
up here," he says. Whatever it is, it has 
been bubbling through the ground for 
centuries. — Christopher Graff 


VON TRAPP 

(Continued from page 4) 

Galway Kinnell, who succeeded 
Frost as Vermont State Poet, says he 
believes Frost would have objected to 
the musical adaptation only if the 
words were muffled by the musie. "If 
the poem is put forth audibly as a 
poem," said Kinnell, "I think he 
would , ve been greatly pleased." 

Still, doubters insist that a poem is a 
poem, an art form unto itself. 

"Poetry has its own musie,- it does- 
n't need to be fooled around with," 
says Amherst, Massachusetts, Frost 
scholar William H. Pritchard, 68 , who 
refuses even to give von Trapp's musie 
a listen. "I really believe it's not trans- 
latable in any good way." 

Carole Thompson, founder of The 
Friends of Robert Frost, a group of the 
poet's devotees, is morę blunt. "I think 
it bastardizes his work," she says. 

Thompson is horrified at the 
thought that younger generations 
could be introduced to Frost in musie 
rather than on paper. "I just don't like 
my poet being dragged into this with 
her," says Thompson, 58, who lives in 
Bennington, the town where Frost is 
buried. "The man's not a songwriter." 

Von Trapp is keenly aware of the 
expectations and frustrations of Frost's 
many fans. But by the sheer act of pub- 
lishing his poems, she says, Frost 
beąueathed them to his public. 

She points to the finał couplet of "A 
Minor Bird" as proof that, just maybe, 
Frost would not have been averse to 
the reinvention of his verse. It reads: 

And of couise there must be 
something wrong 

In wanting to silence any song. 

"Poetic License" will be available 
this fali through Amazon.com and Von 
Trapp Musie at vtm@madriver.com; 
compact dises, $16; cassettes, $ 10 , plus 
shipping. — Stacey Chase 

VERMONTERS 

(Continued from page 5) 

held in morę than 2,000 schools across 
the country. 

George Dupras, the Vermont Expos 
fan who was ąuoted at the beginning 
and the end of our Expos story [Sum- 
mer 2001], has died. The 79-year-old 
retired shoe salesman whose sons gave 
him a season's worth of Expos tickets 
every Father's Day had missed just one 
home Expos gamę in seven years and 
sat in the same seat for every one. 
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Swingin' Sterling 

S terling Weed's life reads like a 
his tory of the Big Band Era in Ver- 
mont, but in his case, the era of 
big bands has continued right down to 
the present. 

At 100, his role conducting Weed's 
Imperial Orchestra makes him the old- 
est active dance orchestra leader in the 
country, and he continues to play the 
saxophone and lead his band at public 
appearances. He's also the oldest resi- 
dent of St. Albans, where he was born 
into a dairy farming family on the out- 
skirts of town in 1901. Just about 
everyone in the Weed family played an 
instrument, and every Sunday after- 
noon the family and 20 or morę friends 
would fili the front room of their farm- 
house with musie. Sterling had a 
lcnack for woodwinds and started play- 
ing flute and piccolo, but took up the 
saxophone at the reąuest of a band 
leader who wanted to include the new- 
fangled instrument in his band. He 
ordered the sax from a catalog and it 
arrived on a Wednesday. He ąuiclcly 
taught himself to play and that Friday 
played it with the band. 

After that, Sterling Weed never set 
the saxophone down. He played for 
silent movies in local theaters, led the 
St. Albans City Brigade Band for sever- 
al years and eventually taught musie 
to morę than 4,000 students at five dif- 
ferent schools. 

Weed's Imperial Orchestra was a 
staple on the summer dance pavilion 
Circuit from the early 1930s through 
the early 1950s, often playing seven 
nights a week. From the Crystal Ball- 
room at Lalce Carmi to the steamship 
Ticonderoga on Lakę Champlain, he 
played just about every venue in Ver- 
mont. He has played for several gover- 
nors and continues to work with his 
orchestra at events such as the Discov- 
er Jazz Festival in Burlington. 

So when the Vermont Arts Council 
awarded Sterling Weed the Walter Cerf 
Award for lifetime achievement in the 
arts earlier this year, there was no 
ąuestion which orchestra would be 
asked to play at the occasion. After 
receiving the award, Weed piclced up 
his sax, gave the downbeat and, as it 
has for almost 75 years, Weed's Imper¬ 
ial Orchestra provided musie to dance 
the night away. 
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systems technology. 


Our qualified Staff is ready to 
assist you through the planning 
and building process. 


Cali us for a 
free consultation! 
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ORTHERN 


DESIGN & BUILDING ASSOCIATES, LTD. 


P.O. Box 47 • Dept VT-01 
Hudson Falls, NY 12839 


800-576-0557 • www.nortHernclesign.com 
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By Cheryl Dorschner 
Photographed by 
Natalie Stultz 
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Art, Food 
And Community 

J 


At the Ferrisburgh Artisans Guild 

O 


I N July of 1998, when Debbie Allen 
and her husband, Terry, decided to 
purchase 16 acres, a stream, a cov- 
ered bridge and four buildings, includ- 
ing the old Ferrisburgh railroad depot 
and two boxcars — all in dire need of 
renovation — they didn't have a plan 
in mind. 

But they knew they wanted to save 
the buildings and property just around 
the corner from their home, and Deb¬ 


bie had a vision: "Working artists, a 
really good gallery and food all in one 
place. I wanted a place where art and 
community could come together daily 
in a uniąue and magical way." 

The result — practically overnight 
— is the Ferrisburgh Artisans Guild, 
which in two years has become a 
sophisticated arts destination and 
morę for travelers along Route 7 
between Yergennes and Burlington. 
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It's a gallery and shop that display fine 
art from morę than 150 Vermont artist 
members; it's an excellent little restau- 
rant; it's a working studio for four pot- 
ters, a furniture malcer, a sculptor and 
a blacksmith, and it's an educational 
center for school groups, camps and 
community members. 

The gallery is in an 1810 Greek 
Revival farmhouse whose brick and 
clapboard sections are tied together by 
a rambling front porch. A former bed 
and breakfast that was renovated in 
1999, its floors have the loolc of freshly 
sanded and finished pine, and there 
seem to be miles of white walls and 
ceilings dotted with spot lighting. The 
gallery offers 6,500 sąuare feet of dis¬ 
play space, upstairs and down. Sonie 
sections feature high-ceilinged rooms 
large enough to display a 5-by-6-foot 
painting; other tiny nooks that were 
closets are just right for chenille jack- 
ets, hand-painted scarves and wool 
hats. The upstairs rooms meander, one 
hitched to another like a jewel-stud- 
ded necklace. And those jewels — the 
artwork — change roughly every six 


weeks. Here you might find Julie Y. 
Baker Albright's still lifes evoking the 
Renaissance and Elizabeth AlleiTs flo- 
ral landscapes next to a massive table 
with a daring parąuet inlay of cherry 
and ebony by William Laberge. East 


Whatever 
Happened to the 
Giraffe? 



Metal sculptor Eben Markowski. 


Perhaps the most asked question at 
the Ferrisburgh Artisans Guild focuses 
on the whereabouts of an 18-foot 
copper giraffe that was the gallery's 
signature outdoor sculpture for 
months. 

In the summer of 1999 sculptor Eben Markowski began building the long- 
necked creature that had Route 7 commuters and tourists stretching their own 
necks for a look and then turning into the driveway for an impromptu tour and 
progress check. 

Visitors were sad to say good-bye that November to the friendly looking 
sculpture, a commissioned work that was trucked off to its permanent home in 
Tennessee. But in succeeding seasons Markowski created a school of dolphins 
leaping from the landscape, a huge leaping lady and various garden sculptures 



Opposite page, top, potter Jennifer 
Labie works at her wheel, and, below, 
Debbie Allen, co-owner and creative 
director. Below, the exhibit space. 


and animals. He and his creations have become fixtures. 

He and the Allens' daughter Heidi Mahoney are a pair — both at work and at 
their new home. The two are combining her woodworking and his metal sculp¬ 
ture to form a wood/metal furniture business, Henry 
Design. They're creating a studio residence in an 1825 
warehouse below the waterfall on Otter Creek in nearby 
Vergennes. In the Allen family tradition, they're renovat- 
ing, of course. 

Heidi was an Artisans Guild founding member, director 
and resident artist for two years. Eben also works at his 
fathePs vintage automobile company, RPM, in Ferrisburgh. 
Meanwhile, Markowski is delighting Ferrisburgh Artisans 
Guild visitors this fali by creating a nearly human-sized 
gargoyle for the top of Starry Night Cafe. "Weil, actually, 
it's a grotesque, not a gargoyle," he corrects, "because a 
gargoyle would have to spew drainage water off the roof 
and he's not going to do that." 

With the new studio/house in Vergennes and projects at 
the Guild, says Markowski, "III be spread around but NI 
be there; come and visit." — C.D. 
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For information about our 1- and 2-bedroom apartments and cottages 
and our Life Care Contract, cali 1-802-264-5100. 

www.wakerobin.com • 200 Wake Robin Drive, Shelbume, VT 05482 tzł Opportunity 


Residents enjoy a scenie bike ride in the 
Wake Robin community. 
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Vermont's Only 
Life Care Retirement 
Community 

• Picturesque Natural Setting 

• Hiking and Walking Trails 
on 135 acres 

• Time to Pursue your Interests 

• New Friendships 

• On-site Long Term Health Care 

• A Gift to your Children 


Tomorrow’s antiąues, 
today. 

♦ 
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r • Early American, Mission, 
; ł Arts & Crafts, and 

CONTEMPORARY STYLES 
* ' OF FURNITURE 

located at 

Boyden Valley W inery 
Routes 15 & 104 
• Cambridge, Vermont 05444 

summer hours: 

Tues - Sun, 10 to 5 

,'i 802.644.2828 

or 

__ _-__I 802.644.2258 

The Historie Furniture Loft 

email: rffd@pshift.com 


MADĘ IN YERMONT 


and West Galleries feature different 
shows. As part of that vow to bring art 
and community together, a garden 
event might be followed by an all- 
women's show, then a kids' art show 
and a folk-art show. 

"From the artists' point of view, it's 
a beautiful place to show their work," 
says Debbie Allen, herself a potter. 

From the visitor's point of view it's 
a destination for art, not just a shop, 
not just a gallery — it has a pulse, an 
energy of its own. And a personality 
ąuite different from and complementa- 
ry to Vermont's other fine art and craft 
shops. 

"Galleries are doing better in Ver- 
mont," observes Allen. "Twenty years 
ago you couldnT open a gallery with- 
out it going out of business. Now the 
trend is less crafts, morę art." One sign 
has been the success of the Frog Hol- 
low State craft centers. Allen is quick 
to credit friends at Frog Hollow who 
helped her. "You are competing, but 
you're all in it together. We all want to 
promote art in northern Vermont, so 
people visit us all. And they find we're 
very different. We just naturally attract 
different artists than Frog Hollow and 
other galleries." 

Every May, a jury meets at Ferris- 
burgh Artisans Guild to peruse appli- 
cations for membership. Allen says 
the roster of strictly Vermont artists is 
winnowed down to a quarter of the 
applicants. Members exchange the 
exposure of a gallery show and space 
for 35 percent of their sales. 

As soon as the gallery and gift shop 
were up and running — on Memoriał 
Day weekend in 1999 — the other 
buildings were tackled in rapid succes- 
sion. The roof of the 1824 covered 
bridge was patched, and member 
artists created paintings end-to-end on 
the flooring. The charming circa 1860 
North Ferrisburgh Railroad Depot was 
completely outfitted as a furniture 
shop where Dale Helms crafts custom, 
commissioned and one-of-a-kind 
pieces. Until last spring, Helms shared 
the shop with Debbie's daughter Heidi 
Mahoney, who came to the Guild to 
pursue woodworking after a career in 
finance in San Francisco. 

A one-time farm eąuipment shed 
was twice renovated. First it was filled 
with pottery wheels, shelves, imple- 
ments of that craft, a retail shop and 
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WILL MOSES 


an office. Then the shop was trans- 
formed into a painting and clay studio 
I and classroom for workshops as part 
of the Spade Education Center, named 
j after the family who once operated 
the farm on the site. 

Finally, what was one of Vermont's 
oldest cider mills was transformed 
into the Starry Night Cafe, an imme- 
diate success. The timing was right. 
"My oldest daughter, Floery Mahoney, 
had just sold her business in Shel- 
burne and was looking for something 
to do, and I said, 'Floery, thinlc food!' " 
In May of 2000 Mahoney launched 
Starry Night with co-owner and part- 
j ner Michel Mahe, who grew up in a 
chef's family in France and worked in 
; the U.S. at several top-flight restau- 
rants. "It's been a huge hit," says 
Allen. 

It's not just the French/Asian eclec- 
tic menu, which in autumn might 
: offer white winę and shallot-poached 
sal mon, sticky rice and saffron 
I bechamel or apple honey roasted 
chicken with garlic mashed potatoes. 
It's the artistic ambiance. Place set- 
tings of handmade pottery and hand- 
blown glass tumblers, artisan-made 
furniture, chandeliers and, of course, 
the art displayed on the freshly paint- 
ed mocha-colored walls are all the 
work of member artists. 

"In a very short time, we've grown 
beyond our wildest dreams. Tve 
learned on the fly. Tm getting an 
M.B.A. here at the Guild," Allen says. 

In 2001 the Guild turned a corner in 
its financial thinking. "We bought it 
to save the property. We were part of 
an investment group investing in Ver- 
gennes, but didn't find other partners 
on this. It's been a huge money pit," 
Allen says matter-of-factly. "It was 
draining the Allen Family Trust, 
which wants to fund other projects 
such as food shelves, Boys and Girls 
Clubs, Champlain College and many 
women's organizations. So we went 
nonprofit." 

There was a bit of shuffling of job 
titles last April as Allen traded her 
executive director hat for the beret of 
creative director. She hired Nuna 
Teal, who has plenty of fundraising 
experience, to fili her old job. Now the 
Guild is eligible for grants for educa¬ 
tion programs, summer camps and 
collaborations with schools. 




"Dr. Moses Stops By" 9"x 11" 

"Just what the Dr. ordered!" 

This print is limited to an edition of only 1000. Each one has been personally signed & numbered 
by Will Moses, one of America's favorite folk artists. $95 plus $5.50 shipping 

"Art to warm your heart & home " 

MT. NEBO GALLERY 


60 Grandma Moses Rd., Eagle Bridge, NY 12057 (Just off Rte. 22) 

15 Minutes from Bennington, VT...35 Minutesfrom Manchester , VT 

Free color catalog is also available, cali 1-800-328-6326 

Visit us on the web at www.willmoses.com or visit the Will Moses Dealer nearest you: 
Bennington Museum, Bennington, VT F.H. Gillingham & Sons, Woodstock, VT 

Early River Gallery, Grafton, VT Framing Format, St. Johnsbury, VT 

Craft Haus, Wilmington, VT Jay Country Storę, Jay, VT 



Ideas you can 
build on. 

Five decades of architec- 
turally designed, custom 
crafted homes. Each 
Acorn features open 
floor plans, walls of glass 
and bright, na tu rally lit 
interiors. Our service, 
commitment and ąuality 
have earned us morę 
than 10,000 proud 
homeowners. Build on 
our experience. 


To order our Design 
Portfolio for $20 plus 
shipping, cali 800-727- 
3325, visit our website 
or send a check to: 


www.acorns.com 


Deck House, Inc. r— ^ —n 
Dept. AVL ŚŚkŚik 

930 Main Street 
Acton, MA 01720 
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Sponsored by The Vermont Crafts Council WWW.VERMONTCRAFTS.COM 



The Vermont Folk Rocker... 

Exceptionally comfortable, handcrafted in 
beautiful hardwoods, madę to last generations... 
your tired back will love it. 

Yisit our shop 
Cali or write for brochure 

Vermont Folk Rocker 

3820 VT Route 116 
Starksboro, Vermont 05487 
802-453-2483 • Since 1976 

www.VermontFolkRocker.com 
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J isit the most 


comprehensive Web Site 
with information on over 300 of 
Yermonfs finest artisans: 


www.vermontcrafts.com 

Or send $3 postage and handling to: 

Vermont Crafts Council, 

PO Box 938, Montpelier, VT 05601, 
or cali (802) 223-3380 for the most recent copy of the 
Yermont Crafts Guide. 
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Porcelain Bottle by Natalie Blake 



ARTISANS' HAND 

Craft Gallery 

89 Main Street • Montpelier Yermont 
Monday - Saturday 10 - 5:30 
Sunday 12 - 4 & Friday until 8 
802 • 229 • 9492 
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106 Main Street 
Brattleboro, VT 05301 
(802) 257-7044 
FAX (802) 257-3049 
www.vtartisans.com 
e-mail: vtart@sover.net 


So. Yermont ’s largest contemporary crafts gallery 


yermont 

Artisan 

designs 


Spheres of Influence 


Hand-Crafted Wedding Rings & 
Creative gifts for the bride and groom 
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Custom Needlcpoint • New Designs by Favoritc Arlists 



By Appointment or Chance • Cash or Check 
P.O. Box 148 • Yergennes, Yermont 05491 • (802) 877-2974 
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A soda lciln was built, and in the 
summer of 2000 Blacksmith Chris 
Caswell moved his workshop from 
Williston to the site ; his shop is open 
by appointment. Last spring, the size 
of the restaurant was doubled to seat 
60 in an octagonal addition overlook- 
ing the landscaped pond, woodland 
and the view of the Adirondacks. 

Plans cali for gardens around the 
pond and buildings as well as plant- 
ings of wildflowers, primula, rhodo- 
dendron, azaleas and bulbs for a wood¬ 
land walk. Other possibilities include 
a glassblowing studio and a dance and 
yoga space. "It's been too fast, and it's 
taken so much money. We hope we're 
going to stabilize a little morę. Every- 
one in our family is fuli of energy and 
has lots of ideas," says Allen. 


HOW TO GO 


Ferrisburgh Artisans Guild is on 

Route 7 in Ferrisburgh about 18 
miles south of Burlington; tele- 
phone: (802) 877-3668, e-mail: 
vtartist@together.net. Gallery and 
gift shop open daily, Monday- 
Wednesday, 10 a.m.-5 p.m.;Thurs- 
day-Sunday, 10 a.m.-9 p.m. 

Starry Night Cafe is open nightly 
5-10 p.m. except Tuesdays, 
through December; open for lunch 
11 a.m.-2 p.m. Saturday and Sun¬ 
day through August. Reservations 
required: (802) 877-6316. 


Those who work for her say that's 
an understatement. They use the 
word frenetic. 

But as the sky turns a blue found 
only in Vermont autumns and an 
artist perched on an Adirondack chair 
captures the scene of the pond 
rimmed by crimson sumac against 
the white pines, it's hard not to get 
ideas. The combination of top-quality 
restorations, natural beauty, fine art, 
good food and the electricity of ongo- 
ing creation is palpable. 

"This was just meant to be a place 
like this," says Debbie Allen with 
conyiction. 


Cheryl Dorschner writes regularly for 
Vermont Life about Vermont artists 
and craftspeople. 
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Remodeling with Marvin Windows and easier to open, close and clean than other you're satisfied with the view but not with the 

doors can change your whole outlook. double hungs, but its available in enough size Windows frąming it, Marvin Tilt-Pac® replacement 

Take the Marvin clad or all-wood Ultimate and lite pattern options to make a truły sash are an ideał solution. Either way, you‘ll 

Double Hung, for example. Not only is it impressive statement. On the other hand, if find things much morę to your liking. 


MAR VI Ni. 

Windows and Doors 

Madę for you. 

www.marvin.com 


Oakes Brothers, Inc. 

Marvin Windows and Doors Showcase 

Bradford, VT 
802-222-5280 

R.K. Miles 

Manchester Center, VT 

802-362-1952 

www.rkmiles.com 
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Windows & Doors By Brownell 
Marvin Windows and Doors Showcase 

Williston, VT 

802-862-4800 

www.wdbrownell.com 
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Southern Comfort at River Run 
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By Ann Marie Giroux 
Photographed by Paul O. Boisyert 



Top, Nessa Rabin takes an order at 
Plainfield's River Run, a restaurant 
that has brought the taste of Southern 
cooking north. Above, wńter Marialisa 
Calta, left, and River Run owners 
Jintmy and Maya Kennedy combined 
to create the River Run Cookbook. 


O n a Thursday morning 
in May on Main Street 
in Plainfield (popula- 
tion 1,300), it's difficult to 
find a parking spot. Trucks, 
mini-vans and cars in every 
stage from new to rusty 
crowd both sides of the Street. 
If you live in central Ver- 
mont, you know where to 
find the people who parked 
these vehicles. 

They're eating breakfast at River 
Run restaurant. Although there's oat- 
meal on the menu, no one's ordered it 
this morning. Southern fried catfish, 


fritters and Dixie Eggs are big in this 
tiny town that sits where Great Brook 
and the Winooski River meet. 

Inside the modest white wood-frame 
building that is River Run, 12 cus- 
tomers are spread among the five 
tables in the diminutive dining room. 
One man in khaki shorts and a striped 
T-shirt sits at the counter eating a 
large omelet stuffed high with vegeta- 
bles and oozing with cheese. Just two 
morę stools fit at the miniaturę count¬ 
er. Mounted on the wali facing it is the 
greenish-gray head of a 40-pound cat¬ 
fish caught in South Carolina, its 
mouth wide open. Nessa Rabin, 32, 
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The River Run Cookbook 


manager/waitress, is serving coffee, 
taking orders, ringing up checks. The 
regulars notice her new haircut. They 
approve. Above a door leading to the 
kitchen is a white tin sign with simple 
red lettering: HOT FISH. Jimmy 
Kennedy, 40, owner/chef, wearing a 
white undershirt, can be seen through 
the narrow pass-through win- 
dow shaking the fry basket 
and moving slices of bacon 
around on the grill. 

The place is fuli but not 
crowded. A young man wear¬ 
ing blacie leather with lots of 
rivets and spiky things comes 
in, spots three friends at a table 
and joins them. A man and 
woman in their 40s gladly 
share the largest table in the 
house with another couple, 
even though they don't know 
one another (a rarity here). 

Taped to the wali at one end of the 
counter are dozens of photographs of 
customers, friends, family. You get the 
idea that those categories overlap at 
River Run. Fashions do too: flannel 
shirts in faded plaids, jeans and 
Carhartts, floral dresses and shiny 
orange poły ester. You can't pin down 
an age group either: toddlers, seniors, 
Generation Xers, 30-somethings and 
Baby Boomers. To a customer about to 
leave, Nessa quips, '"You got a haircut, 
too. Looks good!" 

Taped to the front of the cash regis¬ 
ter: "REMINDER: Charges must be 
paid by the end of each month! Thank 
You! — River Run." Nessa hands a 
customer change: "Thank you, my 
dear. Have a great day." 

This is breakfast time at River Run. 
Everything is tiny about the restaurant 
except the portions and the hospitality. 

Since 1991, River Run has been open 
for breakfast, lunch and occasionally 
dinner. Now, with new attention gen- 
erated by the River Run Cookbook 
(see story, right), first-time patrons are 
competing with the locals for seats. 
They'rc willing to wait, too, for a heap- 
ing piąte of that Southern comfort food 
that's being touted on local and nation- 
al radio and television. One man, after 


w: 


fith the first page-through, the 
new River Run Cookbook , 
published by HarperCollins, 
looks like a family scrapbook with photo¬ 
graphs and IiveIy graphics in primary 
colors. At first read, 
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by Jimmy and MayO * Cennedy 
ond tforiol-sa Colta 



it's an extended 
love poem to the 
people of Plain- 
field and surround- 
ing towns who 
have embraced 
River Run sińce it 
openecl back in 
1991. But make 
no mistake: This 
is a cookbook of 
honest food for 
real people. 

Two years ago, River Run owners Jim¬ 
my and Maya Kennedy got together with 
food writer Marialisa Calta, who Iives in 
nearby Calais and eats at the restaurant 
with her family. Calta has been writing 
about food for about 12 years. She has a 
nationally syndicated food column and 
freelances for the New York Times , 
Gourmet, Food and Winę and Vermont 
Life, among other publications. She 
knows food and she knows people enjoy 
places where they feel at ease. 

"I wanted to do a book about food I felt 
comfortable with," says Calta. "River Run 
and its food are comfortable." 

What is it that makes this book special? 

"In most cookbooks the food pho- 
tographed looks ideał. This book is about 
honest, not ideał," Calta says. "The food 
isn't pictured because it would have to be 
highly stylized. Instead we show the peo¬ 
ple who eat here. And the people look 
real because they're not models. We 
didn't choose the photographs based on 
how people looked." 

Focusing on ease of preparation as well 
as authenticity, Calta tested every recipe 
in her home. In consultation with the 
Kennedys, she wrote the directions in a 


conversational tonę with hints ("because 
it's scary making a roux the first time"), 
suggestions for substitutions ("when you 
can't find crawfish") and words of encour- 
agement ("this is how it is supposed to 
look"). Imagine long-lost relatives from 
the South are teaching you to cook their 
favorite dishes; thafs the feel of the book. 

The recipes are for Catfish Cakes, Fried 
Chicken Salad with Buttermilk Dressing, 
Really Big Buttermilk Biscuits, Corn & 
Oyster Casserole, Aunt HazePs Fried 
Fruit Pies and Porch Lemonade. You'11 
find all the breakfast items the restaurant 
is famous for, like Patrick's Fancy Homes, 
Grit Cakes, Dixie Eggs. "Obviously, this 
isn't lean cuisine," Calta laughs. 

Recipes generally make between six 
and 10 servings compared to the four to 
six servings of other cookbooks. In keep- 
ing with the spirit of the restaurant and 
Jimmy's heavy hand, this is the kind of 
food, Calta says, that you make and then 
invite a lot of people over for! With most 
recipes, she includes directions for keep- 
ing or freezing leftovers. 

Their approach to getting the cook¬ 
book published was an unconventional 
one. Concerned the folks in New York 
City would not "get it," the Kennedy-Cal- 
ta collaborative decided to send a proto- 
type of their envisioned cookbook to their 
agent. They madę a bound version with 
about a dozen of Jimmy's recipes and 
Marialisa's text, enhanced the 
pages with Maya's' 
graphics and added 
some black and white < 
photos of patrons. HarperCollins 
loved it. And, Maya beams, "We got the 
book we wanted." 

• 

River Run Cookbook: Southern Com¬ 
fort from Vermont, by Jimmy and Maya 
Kennedy and Marialisa Calta , toreword 
by David Mamet, afterword by Howard 
Norman, published by HarperCollins, 
New York, 244 pages > hardcover, $35. 

— A.M.G. 
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i8th & 19TH Century Designs 

Deerfield Yillage Furniture 

World-Class 

* » 

— VlSIT OUR TWO 

Furniture Handcrafted in 

— Vermont showrooms 

Northern Vermont 

• 166 South Main 

^ Stowe 05672 

802 253-5251 


US Route 2 
Danville 05828 

802 684-2156 


Cali for our catalog: 

// 1 

802 684-2156 
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Here in Bennington, the good life just got better. 

- mi 

Enjoy the best of 

Vermont at 
Benningtons 
First Senior Living 
Community 



Theres never been a better time 
to make the most of your retire- 
ment years...or a better time to 
make the Village at Fillmore 
Pond your new home. 

Since we opened, the response from seniors and their families has been overwhelming! 
And no wonder. Whether they've chosen to own an attractive cottage home, or to rent 

an independent living or assisted living apart- 
ment in our cozy "country' inn," everyone has mar- 
veled at the thoughtful rangę of services and ameni- 
ties that makes living "the good life" in Vermont 
even better. 




^Uillage qi_ Y^fFiUmore c Pond_ 


300 Village Lane, Bennington, YT (next to the Center for the Arts) 

802.447.7000 www.fillmorepond.com 1=1 
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reading playwright David Mamet's 
piece about River Run in Food and 
Winę [June 1999] drove all the way up 
from Manchester to experience what 
Mamet called "the best place on 
earth." (Pulitzer Prize winner and fre- 
ąuent patron Mamet also wrote the 
cookbook's foreword.) Jimmy tells it 
with a grin: "The guy walked in, 
looked around and asked, 'This is it?' 
But after he ate, well ..." 

When Maya and Jimmy Kennedy 
bought the century-old one-and-a-half- 
story former post office building and 
opened River Run, they had to do some 
translating but not much arm-twisting 
before the locals took to their Southern 
farę. In Brewer, Mississippi (population 
less than 100), where Jimmy Kennedy 
comes from, "Hush your mouth" 
means "This tastes sooo good!" Maya, 
39, says. "At first, people thought we 
were telling them to be ąuiet." 

Over the last 10 years, they've been 
making catfish fans of ąuite a few Ver- 
monters. And that means melt-in- 
your-mouth, hush-your-mouth fried 
catfish for breakfast. 

You can get the fried catfish with 
biscuits and pork sausage gravy, and 
home fries or grits with cheese and 
jalapenos. And that's just breakfast! 
Barbecue is big here: ribs, chicken, 
fish. Would you believe barbecued 
spaghetti? The barbecued pulled pork 
("meat candy") is a house favorite. 
Fried green tomatoes (FGTs) are a pop¬ 
ular side dish at every meal. They brag 
at the River Run that their bacon is so 
good even vegetarians have been 
known to order it: "Just one slice — 
and burn it," isn't an unusual reąuest. 
The secret to River Run bacon? They 
buy it by the slab. Then they slice it 
thick and grill rather than fry it. 

In the compact kitchen Jimmy 
points out the new six-burner Vulcan 
gas rangę. New to him: It was salvaged 
from a camp in Woodstock. But he's 
most proud of the unsophisticated 
smoker he rigged up the day the restau- 
rant opened. Miraculously, it worked 
then and has ever sińce. Using a cater- 
er's oven, a smali woodstove and about 
36 feet of stovepipe, the system spans 
two floors, with the oven fit into a 
window in the kitchen so it straddles 
both inside and outside. It's connected 
to the woodstove sitting on the ground 
below, cradled by cinder blocks. 






















Lilce the meat smoker, the food is 
I not necessarily great looking. Maya 
I points out that there aren't any pic- 
I tures of the farę in the cookbook. "We 
I don't coolc gorgeous food. We coolc 
I food that's good to eat and we give you 
I huge portions. Your piąte might look a 
I little different than the person's next 
I to you because we don't measure 
I everything out. They're home por- 
I tions." A serving of pancakes means 
I three large griddle calces. Jimmy 
I laughs, "Yeah, we're heavy handed. I 
I try, but I just can't make 'em smali!" 

Before opening River Run, Jimmy 
I was a catfish wholesaler to restaurants 
I in the New York City area. Maya 
I worlced as a graphic designer. They 
I met, married and moved bacie to Maya's 
I hometown, Plainfield. Maya had done 
I her share of waitressing but neither had 
I culinary training. When they opened 
River Run, the plan was for Jimmy to 
I continue his job in New York and com- 
mute to Vermont on the weekends. 
I Maya would talce care of the front of 
I the house,- their original partner would 
I run the kitchen with the help of an 
I experienced short-order coolc. 

Their plan was for a "soft opening" 
I on a Sunday in November 1991. The 
I day before, the short-order coolc 
I announced he couldn't worlc Sunday 
- he had to go to church. Jimmy 
I coolced his first meals for customers 
I the next morning. "We were mohhed," 
I Maya remembers, her eyes open wide 
I to express remembered terror. About a 
I year later, Jimmy quit his city job to 
I run the kitchen. He's been coolcing 
I ever sińce. 

The Kennedys are ąuick to give cred- 
I it to all those who make River Run 
I run. They listened to advice from 
I friends, acąuaintances in the restau- 
I rant trade and from moonlighting stu- 
I dents from the New England Culinary 
I Institute in nearby Montpelier. "They 
I would look at us, with their formal 
I training, and ask 'Didn't you guys do 
I your homework?' " says Jimmy. "We 
I learned a lot from them — they leamed 
I Southern recipes from us." 

The most important piece of advice 
I they received? Make River Run a 
I place where every member of the 
I diverse population that makes up the 
I community feels welcome: Locals, 
I students from nearby Goddard Col- 
I lege, summer residents, artisans, 
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Vermont cheesemakers are leading a worldwide revolution. Their 
passion and commitment have resulted in some of the best cheese 
in the world. Whether you are looking for the familiar bite of a 
sharp cheddar, the indulgence of a smoked gouda, or the many 
nuances of a sheep's milk tome, you can count on quality, flavor 
and individuality. 

Visit the Vermont Cheese Councils Web site at 
www.vtcheese.com to learn morę about our many 
cheeses and our cheesemakers. 
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Adams Farm Market: Corner of 
Old Stage Rd. and Mountain 
View Rd., Williston, VT. Ph: 
888-387-4288, fax: 802-229-1031. 
Cabot Cheese, fresh produce, 
pick your own apples. Open 
daily 9 am-6 pm. 
www.upickvermont.com. 

Bragg Farm: East Montpelier, 
VT. Ph: 800-376-5757 or 802-223- 
5757, open daily. Vermont 
cheeses, specialty foods, our 
own mapie products, gift bas- 
kets, free catalogue. 
www.centralvt.com/ web/bragg. 

Cabot Creamery: Cabot Visi- 
tors' Center, Cabot, VT 05647. 
Ph: 800-837-4261. A taste of Ver- 
mont tradition and the "Best 
Cheddar in the World!" Tour, 
Nibble, Enjoy. 
w w w.cabotcheese.com. 

The Cheese House: Historie Rt. 
7A, Arlington,VT 05260. 


Ph: 802-375-9033, fax: 802-375- 
2235. Home of Truck Driver® 
Cheddar. Cheese that bites back. 

Cheese Outlet Fresh Market: 

400 Pine St., Burlington, VT. Ph: 
802-863-3968, fax: 802-865-1705, 
e-mail: cfreshmark@aol.com. 
Vermont and imported cheese, 
specialty foods, dęli, bakery, 
winę, mail order. 
www.cheeseoutlet.com. 

Dakin Farm: Route 7, Ferris- 
burgh or Dorset Street, next to 
Barnes & Noble, So. Burlington, 
VT. Ph: 800-993-2546, fax: 802- 
425-2765. Select Vermont ched¬ 
dar cheese, mapie syrup & 
smoked meat. www.dakin- 
farm.com. 

Grafton Village Cheese: 

Grafton, VT. Ph: 800-472-3866, 
fax: 802-843-2210, e-mail: 
cheese@sover.net. Handmade 


Vermont aged cheddars. 
www.graftonvillagecheese.com. 

Lakes End Cheeses: Ph: 802- 
796-3730, fax: 802-796-4725, 
info@lakesendcheeses.com. 
Handmade semi-soft cheeses 
madę with both cow and 
goat milk. 

www.lakesendcheeses.com. 

Liberty Hill Farm: Rochester, 
VT. Ph: 802-767-3926, fax: 802- 
767-6056, e-mail: beth@liberty- 
hillfarm.com. Farmstay with 
meals and lodging! Meet the 
cows who make the milk. 
www.libertyhillfarm.com. 

Shelburne Farms: 1611 Harbor 
Road, Shelburne,VT. Ph: 802- 
985-8686, fax: 802-985-8123. 
Award-winning farmhouse 
cheddar cheese madę at Shel¬ 
burne Farms' historie farm barn. 
www.shelburnefarms.org. 

Vermont Butter and Cheese 
Company: Pitman Road, Web- 
sterville, VT 05678. Ph: 800-884- 
6287. Look for our award-win¬ 
ning artisanal cheeses at your 
local market. 

www.vtbutterandcheeseco.com. 

Vermont Mapie Outlet: Rt. 15, 

Jeffersonville,VT. Ph: 800-858- 
3121, fax: 802-644-5038, e-mail: 
info@vermontmapleoutlet.com. 
Mapie syrup, mapie products, 
cheeses, meats, specialty foods 
& gift boxes. 

www.vermontmapleoutlet.com. 

Vermont Shepherd LLC: 875 

Patch Rd, Putney, VT 05346. Ph: 
802-387-4473, fax: 802-387-2041, 
e-mail: vtsheprd@sover.net. Tra- 
ditionally aged award-winning 
sheep milk cheese. Mail order 
year-round. 

www.vermontshepherd.com. 

Willow Hill Farm: Ph: 802-893- 
2963, wsmart@together.net. Dis- 
tinctive organie handmade 
farmhouse sheep and cows' 
milk cheeses. 
www.sheepcheese.com. 



















YERMONT FOODS 


farmers, politicians, carnivores and 
yegetarians, young and old. It's obvi- 
ous the Kennedys took that wisdom to 
heart. Maya says, "People feel like it's 
their place." 

"We used to open at 6 a.m." Jimmy 
said. "When we wanted to open later, I 
asked a few of the regulars, 'Would it 
be okay to open at IV They were fine 
with it." 

"Always check with the cus- 
tomers/' Maya agrees. She also 
believes in the food servers being 
morę than waitresses. "Nessa takes 
care of them. People crave that in this 
fast world." 

A sense of family is what you feel at 
River Run. And it's not just because 
Maya's mother, potter Charlotte Potok, 
makes the colorful mugs, plates and 
bowls that hołd your food and drink. 
Nor is it only because Nessa's parents, 
Jules and Helen Rabin, make the sour- 
dough bread for the thick French toast. 
Many of the recipes used at the restau- 
rant and included in the cookbook 
come from family, friends, neighbors, 
their moms and even customers. One 
of their most popular dishes, Patricka 
Fancy Homes, was created when a cus- 
tomer asked if Jimmy could put some 
yegetables in with the potatoes and 
melt some cheese on top. Other cus¬ 
tomers saw Maya walk through with 
Patrick's piąte. 'Tve been sauteing yeg¬ 
etables ever sińce," says Jimmy. 

Even the restaurant's name is credit- 
ed to a friend, Jimmy Joyce, who hap- 
pened to lcnow the linę from Finnegans 
Wake by a morę famous James Joyce: 
"A way a lone a last a loved a long the 
riverrun, past Eve and Adam's, from 
swerve of shore and bend of bay ...." 
And so River Run was named. 

During the Montpelier flood in 
March of 1992, River Run was the 
place where people gathered to make 
phone calls, check on family and 
friends in Vermont's Capital, listen to 
the news for updates. Emotions rangę 
wide in families, and stories don't 
always have happy endings. Tears 
come to Maya's eyes and Jimmy looks 
down when Maya tells of the time they 
mailed River Run food 70 miles away 
to a friend in Norwich who had once 
worked in the restaurant. Their friend 
was dying of cancer. 

Much has changed sińce the early 
days. Maya has cut back her hours. 



Knead a little R & R? 



Pamper yourself with hands-on baking 
instruction, delectable baked goods and 


premium baking in^redients and tools. 




King Arthur Flour. Dedicated To The Pure Joy Of Baking. 
Bakery • Storę • School 

Norwich, Vermont . 802.649.3361 . www.KingArthurFlour.com 
Storę and Bakery hours: Monday-Saturday 9 to 6, Sunday 11 to 4 
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You Can Get There From Here... 


Sto we, Venmon t 

RETIRE IN STYLE. 

Just a short walk from the 
Stowe Post Office, the 
Copley Woodlands 
Retirement Community 
offers home ownership, 
independence, security 
and service. 

You deserve a choice... 
YoiTve earned it! 
802 - 253-7200 

www.coplejjwoodlands.com 

Nestled in the pine trees like a hidden treasure. 

125 Thomas Lane, Stowe, Vermont 

A Partnership of Copley Health Systems and Fletcher-Allen Health Care. 
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Perhaps stretching out on one of our desks would help some. 
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These days daughter Josie, 3, helps to 
lceep things in perspective. Jimmy takes 
morę time off and continues to indulge 
in his other passion: tournament bass- 
fishing in the lakes and rivers of New 
England. From mid-December 
through January, the Kennedys 
close up River Run and head 
south to visit Jimmy's family. 

Last year they joined with part- 
ners Ed Cecchi and łan Anderson 
to produce a successful linę of 
bottled sauces. Cecchi and 
Anderson concentrate on devel- 
oping the bottling and marketing 
end. They promote the River 
Run sauce business by traveling 
to festivals, concerts, co-ops, 
food shows and now book sign- 
ings, in a 1963 Airstream trailer 
sporting attention-getting 
bumper stickers like "Smali Can, 

Big Food" and "Don't Be Shy." 

The shiny silver trailer ("It's Not 
a Toaster") draws the people in. Then it 
takes only seconds for Cecchi and 
Anderson ("Spreading the Gospel of 
Good Food") to make a convert out of 
you. Before you know it, you find your- 
self praising the pulled pork on white, 
gulping the tart lemonade and buying a 


bottle of sauce to take home. 

What did Jimmy and Maya do to get 
ready for the attention brought on by the 
cookbook and the book readings and 
signings that began in early May? "Just 


ting ready for relatives visiting from 
away, they spruced up the place: gave 
the walls a coat of white paint and 
washed the lace curtains. "We got a new 
window in the kitchen," Jimmy beams. 
But they're not putting on airs. The 


screen door still bangs the inside wali 
when you open it, and the outside door- 
knob is loose. 

With the recent attention, River Run 
will probably open for morę dinners. 
Along with their partners, Jim¬ 
my and Maya have plans to 
expand their linę of tasty sauces. 
Right now there are five flavors: 
Jimmy 7 s Tupelo Barbecue Sauce, 
Hush Your Mouth Hot Sauce, 
Breakfastlunchanddinner Garlic 
Sauce, Don't Be Shy Green 
Tomato Ketchup and Mother 
Maya's Red Tomato Ketchup. 
These days they're asked about 
opening a second River Run. 
That may or may not happen, 
according to the Kennedys. They 
probably won't apply for a liąuor 
license either (when they're open 
for dinner, it's BYO). One thing 
they know for surę: they won't 
renovate or expand River Run in 
Plainfield. "We're keeping it the same," 
vows Jimmy. zO? 


Writer Ann Marie Giroux works in Ver- 
mont Lifes editorial department and is 
the magazine’s book reviewer. She lives in 
East Montpelier. 


HOW TO GO 


River Run is in Plainfield, just off Route 2 between 
Montpelier and St. Johnsbury. Turn east off of the 
highway at the blinking light in the middle of town 
and cross the bridge; River Run is on the left. 

The restaurant is open Wednesday through Sun- 
day for breakfast and lunch, 7 a.m.-3 p.m.; Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday it's also open for dinner, 
4:30 p.m. until closing. 

River Run Sauces can be purchased at the restau¬ 
rant, from food co-ops and supermarkets in Vermont 
and on-line at www.riverrunsoul.com. The Web site 
also has recipes and other River Run information. 

River Run Restaurant, P.O. Box 10 , Plainfield , VT 
05667; (802) 454-1246. 


little stuff," Maya says. Like folks get- 
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V E R M O N T V I E W 


Himting with Dad 


By Jaime Kasuba 



W HEN I WAS little I 
used to tease my 
dad, saying that 
he had always wanted a 
son but got stuck with 
me. As I grew up, though, 

I realized that I didn't 
have to be a boy to have 
bonding experiences with 
my father. My dad taught 
me the most valuable 
thing I have ever learned: 
ho w to hunt. 

As far back as I can 
remember, I tagged along 
with him whenever he 
entered the woods. Some- 
times it would be to build 
a new tree stand, hang pri- 
vate property signs or just 
to get out and take a walk. 

He pointed out animals 
and their tracks. He even 
taught me to identify 
trees and the type of vege- 
tation they produced. I 
was the only second grad- 
er in our elementary 
school who knew what a 
shagbark hickory was and 
the difference between 
the tracks of a buck and 
those of a doe. 

There were days when we just 
played around in the woods. I captured 
salamanders or pretended that I was 
hunting bear, and we practiced walk- 
ing ąuietly and sneaking up on things. 


Poultney writer Jaime Kasuba 
with herfather , Jim Kasuba , and her 
first deer, a four pointer. 

She was in seventh grade when the 
picture was taken and wore the old 
hunting hat she still cherishes. 


But there were also times 
when we were morę 
serious. 

He explained to me the 
importance of gamę man- 
agement, wildlife conser- 
vation and why we need 
to hunt. But I never knew 
that all of this would be 
so crucial when it came 
to our futurę relationship. 

When I was 12, he 
enrolled me in the State 
hunter safety course with 
all his friends' sons. I was 
the only girl in the class, 
which is offered by 
the Vermont Fish and 
Wildlife Department as a 
prereąuisite for getting a 
hunting license. That 
same year he handed me 
his .243 rifle and took me 
into the woods with the 
intention of letting me 
shoot a deer. I did, and 
sińce that day there has 
been no ąuestion: It is my 
rifle. 

In our family album 
there had always been pic- 
tures of my father and me 
with the deer that he'd shot. Now, 
there were photos of my father and me 
with the deer that I had shot. 

When I became a teenager, my father 
and I stopped doing things together. It 
seems normal that teenage girls and 
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their fathers don't usually hit it off. 
Teenage girls are morę liberał and 
independent than their fathers want 
them to be. And fathers always have 
opinions about everything from dating 
to which clothing is appropriate. After 
all, a daughter is daddy's little girl. 

I was no different than any other 
teenager; my father and I fought often. 
Sometimes I think that we argued just 
to see who would win. 

Through it all, no matter how mad 
we got, on that first cold morning of 
rifle season, we hunted. Together we 
walked out the front door in the dark, 
got into our beat-up Ford Ranger pick- 
up and took off to deer camp. 

There was a time in my life when 
my father and I never had anything to 
say to one another, or at least not any¬ 
thing nice. Hunting day was different. 
We had no trouble communicating. 
Although the topie was usually who 
would sit in which tree stand or what 
time we'd leave the woods to go home, 
it was a start. We could always agree 
on hunting. After all, he taught me 
everything I know. 

On that day we never exchanged 
words about my outfit; he always 
determined it. I would wear, among 
other things, the old red-checkered 
hunting hat that had been his. One 
year he retumed from a hunting trip to 
Maine with my very own red hunting 
hat, but I've never worn it in the 
woods. Maybe Tm being superstitious 
because I have always worn his and 
always gotten a deer, but I think it's 
because his hat is one of my most 
prized possessions. 

As a female hunter I was teased by 
the boys at Poultney High School. 
They would say that my dad shot my 
deer for me. It always madę me mad, 
but I grew to realize that what mat- 
tered most was that I knew the truth, 
and so did my dad. Although we 
argued, I spent the better part of high 
school and hunting seasons trying to 
make him proud of me by shooting the 
big one and using the techniąues he 
had instilled in me as a child. 

What I didn't realize was that just by 
being interested in hunting, I madę 
him proud of me. I still wanted to be 
like him. 

There were other things that 
strengthened the bond between my 
father and me, and today they bring 
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tears to my eyes. When the tuition 
bills for my first year of college began 
to pile up, Dad sold every rifle we 
owned to help pay for my expenses. 
Yet minę is still sitting in the gun cab- 
inet right next to the BB gun and the 
bow and arrow set Santa brought when 
I was in third grade. 

As a college student, I lived four and 
a half hours from Dad, but I retumed 
home each year on what's come to be 
our day. My dad still came to my room 
to walce me up at 4:30 a.m. on the first 
morning of deer season. We ąuietly got 
on our hunting clothes. I wore the old 
red-checked hunting hat and carried 
the .243 rifle. We wallced out into the 
cold, dark morning and got into the 
same Ford Ranger and went to deer 
camp. 

The ride presented an opportunity 
for reflection. I replayed in my mind 
the hunts of the years before, how I 
came to be a hunter and what I antici- 
pated might happen that year. At 
times, I found myself wondering what 
Dad thought about while we drove up 
to camp or sat ąuietly for hours wait- 
ing to see deer. 

Last year hunting season was differ- 
ent. My dad still wólce me up at 4:30 
a.m. and we still ąuietly put on our 
hunting clothes. I wore the old red 
hunting hat and carried the .243. We 
wallced out into the cold morning, but 
the Ford Ranger was gone ; Dad sold it 
last summer. And we didn't make the 
trip alone, because I was married in 
October and my husband, Louis Milaz- 
zo, joined us. 

This year will be the first in 11 years 
that Dad and I won't be hunting 
together on the first morning of rifle 
season. Not because I have given up 
the most meaningful sport and bond- 
ing experience rve ever lcnown, and 
not because I no longer enjoy it, but 
because my dad is going to be a grand- 
dad now. 

And so the cycle of living and learn- 
ing and the experiences of hunting 
with him will be passed on. Someday, 
my child may be hunting the woods of 
Yermont with Granddad. 


Freelance journalist Jaime Kasuba gradu- 
ated from Seton Hall University in 
December of 2000. She and her husband 
live in Poultney. They are expecting their 
first child in January. 




“If romance reąuires a stage set, 
the Four Columns Inn is the theater 
of choice in Southern Vermont. ” 
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Charles Shackleton 

Furniture 

Miranda Thomas 

Pottery 


COME AND VISIT 

Located in Vermont 
at The Mili, Bridgewater and 
23 Elm Street, Woodstock 

Open Daily 802 672 5175 

www.shackletonthomas.com 


FOUR 


NEWFANE, YERMONT 


COLUMNS 


(800) 787-6633 


Dinę at our AM Four-Diamond restaurant. 
Lmuńate in one of our uniąue suites. Hike, 
bike, fish, golf shop for antiques and Vermont 
specialty products - or just relax. 


VISlt WWW. 

fourcolumnsinn.com 
for our seasonal 
packages and 
gourmet menu. 


4 hours from NYC 

2.5 from Boston, 

1.5 from Hartford 
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LETTERS 

(Continued from page 3) 


The Mystery of the Bridge 

I've always loved covered bridges 
and enjoyed your Tunbridge story 
[Summer 2001]. Looking at the pic- 
ture, is it trick photography? Did 
they move the red brick house? Did 
they move the bridge to the right? 

Enlighten me! How did the left side 
of the bridge, which is in back of 
the house, get by the house? 

Robert H. Hallbach 

Meriden, Connecticut 

We're delighted that you looked at the photo closely enough to notę the 
apparent collision of bridge and building (above). There’s a bit of an opti- 
cal illusion going on: The front of the bridge has an overhang on both 
sides so that the facade projects about two feet beyond the main struc- 
ture of the bridge. This makes it look as though the bridge is about to 
shear off part of the brick building. It was a pretty close shave, as you can 
tell by noting the position of the upright holding up the left side of the 
bridge. But rest assured: The bridge did sąueeze by. — Editor 



there was no mention of the gunboat 
Philadelphia, which was sunk in the 
same battle, raised in 1935 with sever- 
al hundred artifacts including the can- 
non, and is now on display in the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

James Reynolds 
Gallupyille, New York 

Although the Philadelphia wasn’t 
mentioned in the article, it is a well- 
known Lakę Champlain boat. We not- 
ed its demise in our story on the Bat¬ 
tle of Valcour Island [Summer 1991 ] 
and its rebirth as the replica Philadel¬ 
phia II [Summer 1992, 1998]. Readers 
can see the Philadelphia II and learn 
about Lakę Champlain’s Revolution- 
ary War history at the Lakę Cham¬ 
plain Maritime Museum in Ferris- 
burgh (802-475-2022, www.lcmm.org). 
— Editor 

“No Vermonters in Heaven” 

I was delighted to read the poem 
"No Vermonters in Heaven" ['Tost 
Boy," Summer 2001] and to learn morę 
about it on the Web site. I remember a 
yellowed typewritten copy of the poem 
tacked up on the wali of my family's 
camp in South Hero when I was a 
child. However, the version of the 
poem I lovingly copied by hand and 
memorized 50 years ago differs slight- 
ly from the poem you printed. In par- 
ticular, the last linę of the second stan- 


za, referring to heavenly gifts, reads 
"Received through unmerited grace" 
in my copy, while your version reads 
"Received through merited grace." 
Those two little letters, u and n, have 
a profound impact on the meaning of 
the phrase. Is it possible that some- 
where in the many transcriptions of 
the poem "unmerited" was inadver- 
tently changed to "merited?" 

Janet Andrews Johnson 

Carbondale, Colorado 

It’s quite possible indeed. We checked 
the earliest printed versions of E.F. 
Johnstone’s poem at the Vermont His- 
torical Society and found that most of 
them had it as “unmerited grace,” 
which makes good theological sense. 
But at least one had it as “a merited 
grace,” which might suggest that Ver- 
monters were especially virtuous. 
Most of the V er monter s we know fali 
somewhere in the middle on the merit 
scalę. Is it possible that our unim- 
peachable source from 50 years ago 
(former Vermont Historical Society 
Director Arthur W. Peach!) used the 
wrong versionl Do any of our readers 
have the definitive wordl Please let us 
know if you do. — Editor 


Send letters to: Vermont Life, Letters to the 
Editor, 6 Baldwin Street, Montpelier, 
VT 05602; fax: (802) 828-3366; e-mail: 
vtlife@life.State.vt.us. 
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3 minutes from the 
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76 deluxc rooms and suites with A/C, DD phones and cable 
color TV. Some rooms have private balconics/patios and 
saunas. Heated pool, tennis courts situated on acres of 
beautifully landscapcd grounds in downtown Bcnnington 
just below the museum and historie Old Bcnnington. 

OOO 

141 West Main Street 
Bennington, Yermont 05201 
(802) 442-8351 
www.bennington.com/paradise 
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www.meadowtark innvt.com 
Brflttfc6oro,Vermont 800-616-6359 


Circle Reader Service Number 120 



Comfortable lodging in our historie main inn 
or a spacious suitę with a fireplace. 
Consistently exceptional American cuisine in 
our highly acclaimed restaurant. 


Ask about our 
SPECIAL RATES 

in November & December 
Cali: 

1 - 800 - 639-1620 

or within Vermont 

802 - 867-4455 

www.barrowshouse.com 


ROUTE 30 • DORSET, VT 03251 
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Intimate. Couples only. The charming Vermont village of Manchester at your doorstep. 

Two person jacuzzi in front of the fireplace with second fireplace in the bedroom. 
Vermont’s smallest bar. Cali 800-822-2331 or go to our Web site to take a tour of the inn. 

The RELUCTANT PANTHER INN 

Country hospitality for the sophisticated traveler. 

39 West Street, Manchester Village, VT • Maye & Robert Bachofen, Innkeepers 

www.reluctantpanther.com 
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Southern Yermont: 


BENNINGTON 

Paradise Motor Inn. 76 rooms with A/C, DD 
phones, cable TV, with suites available. Some 
rooms have private balconies/patios. saunas, 
and spas. Located below the museum and 
historie old Bennington. Family owned and 
operated for over 30 years. A AA ♦♦♦. 

141 W. Main St., Bennington, VT 05201. 

(802) 442-8351. www.bennington.com/para- 
dise. 

BRATTLEBORO 

MeadowLark Inn B&B. Magnificent mapie 
trees and miles of panoramie hillsides com- 
plement your stay at the MeadowLark Inn 
while your sophisticated pleasures are attend- 
ed to. Deer in the yard, cows in the pasture 
and frogs in the pond set the stage while you 
enjoy a country breakfast or as you’re rocking 
in the porch chair. AAA ♦♦♦. Brattleboro, 
VT 800-616-6359. 
www.meadowlarkinnvt.com. 

DORSET 

Barrows House. A collection of white clap- 
board buildings situated on 11 acres in the 
picturesque village of Dorset. Enjoy comfort- 
able lodging in our 1804 Main Inn and eight 
suiTounding historie buildings. Dining is an 
informal and delicious adventure in American 
regional cuisine. Located minutes from Man¬ 
chester. Families welcome. Open year-round. 
Linda and Jim McGinnis, innkeepers. Dorset, 
VT 05251. (802) 867-4455 or (800) 639- 
1620. Internet: www.barrowshouse.com. 

MANCHESTER 

Palmer House Resort Motel. Spectacular 
views, located on 20 acres surrounded by The 
Green Mountains. Luxurious rooms, private 
baths, A/C, refrigerators, in-room coffee, 
C.A.T.V., telephones, smoking and non- 
smoking rooms. Romantic, modernized suites 
and rooms in a unique Victorian or country- 
style decor. U.S. 7 A North, Manchester Ctr., 
VT 05255-0657. (802) 362-3600 or 
(800) 917-6245 for reservations. 
www.palmerhouse.com. 

Reluctant Panther Inn &. Restaurant in the 
heart of Historie Manchester Village. Exquis- 
itely decorated suites with Jacuzzi for Two, 
fireplace in the bathroom, a second fireplace 
in the bedroom. Romantic restaurant, special- 
izing in European and modern American cui¬ 
sine. Reservation linę: 800-822-2331. 

E-mail: stay@reluctantpanther.com. 

Check availability and book online: 
www.reluctantpanther.com. 

NEWFANE 

Four Columns Inn. Escape to Southern 

Vermont to “...a magical handful of buildings 
on the Green of a fairytale village." Easily 
accessible from NYC (4 hours), Boston (2.5 
hours) and Hartford (1.5 hours). James Beard, 
award-winning chef; luxurious accommoda- 
tions. Golf, fish, swim, hike, bike or shop for 
Vermont-made specialty produets. Recently 
featured in Country Home , Travel Holiday 
and Country Inns Magazine. Seasonal pack- 
ages. Four Columns Inn. Newfane, VT 
05345. (800) 787-6633 or (802) 365-7713. 
www.fourcolumnsinn.com. 

(See our ad on page 23.) 
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An intimate 1840 

country inn. secluded on 13 beautiful acres 
of the Green Mountains. Exceptional farę. 
award-winning winę cellar. Whirlpool suites. 
swimming pool. and the warm “welcome home" 
hospitality of Mary. David, and Melinda. 

Come for an extended \isit or just for dinner. 

AAA ♦♦♦ & Mobil ★★★ 

802-775-2290 or 800-752-0571 

Woodward Rd.. Mendon. VT 05701 
www. redcloveri nn.com 
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Relaxing Country Ewironment • Cozy Guest Rooms • Unpretentious Fine Dining • An Intimate Pub 

WAYBURY INN 


A Good Investment In Time 
www.wayburyinn.com • Route 125, Hast Middlebury, Yermont 05740 


800-348-1810 
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See Ali O f yermont 
From Killington s 
Most Limirious Inn 

• Golf packages 

• Fuli service resort with 
country inn ambience 

Route 4, Killington, Vermont 

Toll-free 1 - 800 - 451-6108 

www.cortinainn.com 

felNAif 

Inn&Resort 
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Kids, Cows 
and Kittens! 
Fun on the fai^m! 
Countiy cooking 
at its best. 
Come join our 
family for 
your vacationl 


LIBERTY HILL FARM 

511 Liberty Hill Road, Rochester, VT 05767 
(802) 767-3926 • www.libertyhillfarm.com 
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Three Stallion Inn 


CROSS COUNTRY SKIING • SNÓW SHOEING 


Randolph, Vermont 


800.424.5575 


www.3Stallionlnn.com 


WEDDING & CONFERENCE FACILITY 
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The Coaeh House Inn and River Bend Lodge. 

A charming 1800's farmhouse featuring 
individual and group suites sleeping from two 
to eight, including a jacuzzi suitę perfect for a 
romantic weekend getaway. Next door is the 
River Bend Lodge with 18 spacious and 
comfortable rooms just minutes from major 
sightseeing and recreation spots. Route 30, 
Newfane, VT, 802-365-7952. 
www.riverbendlodge.com. 


FŁ 


Central Yermont: 


BASIN HARBOR 

Basin Harbor Club. Located on 700 acres on a 
secluded cove on beautiful Lakę Champlain. 

77 lakeside cottages, most with fireplaces, and 
two main guest houses. Golf, tennis, water 
sports and a great children’s program. Open 
May-October. Basin Harbor, Box MVTLF, 
Vergennes, VT 05491. (800) 622-4000. 
www.basinharbor.com. 

(See our ad on page 22.) 

CHITTENDEN 

Mountain Top Inn & Resort. Fuli service 
country inn with spectacular views, fine dining 
& endless recreational activities: Horseback 
riding. fly fishing, claybird shooting, golf, 
tennis, swimming, boating & much morę! 
Mountain Top Road, Chittenden, VT 05737. 
(800) 445-2100. www.mountaintopinn.com. 

KILLINGTON 

Cortina Inn and Resort. Beautifully run inn, 
extraordinary food. Spring/Summer/Fall — 
central to shopping, historical sites, antiquing, 
golf packages, tennis school, fly fishing pack¬ 
ages, hiking, mountain biking, pool, fitness 
center, alpine slide. Winter — alpine skiing, 
snowmobiling, skating, sleigh rides. Exquisite 
food and attentiveness brings guests back. 
We'll help you experience Vermont’s best. 
Route 4 between Rutland and Killington. 

(800) 451-6108. www.cortinainn.com. 

Red Clover Inn. Intimate 1840’s inn secluded 
on 13 acres. Killington area. Sumptuous 
breakfasts, exceptional cuisine, award-win- 
ning wines, majestic views, 14 rooms with pri- 
vate baths. Fireplaces. double whirlpools 
available. Warm hospitality, pet-friendly. 

Hike, bike, relax, pool. Selected "Romantic 
Hideaway” by Discerning Traveler, mid-week 
specials. Mendon, Vermont. 800-752-0571. 
802-775-2290. www.redcloverinn.com. 


In the Heart of the Northern Berkshires! 


At the Junction of Routes US 7 and MA 2 



♦ 100 Rooms ♦ Indoor Pool 
♦ Sauna ♦ Whirlpool Tub 

Over Breakfast! Over Lunch! 
Over Dinner! Overnight! Or Longer! 

c Ihe c Williams ^nn 


tt/ / , / . On the Yillage Green 

W elc oming tt a\ elei S tO Williamstown, Massachusetts 01267 

Yermont sińce 1912! 413.458.9371 - Fax: 413-458-2767 


Wise Yacations. Luxury homes to intimate 
cabins. condominiums to townhouses...Take 
the worry out of getting the right Killington 
Vacation Rental. Amenities could include 
trailside location, fireplace, hot tub, Whirlpool, 
sauna, pool. gamę table, and morę. Log on to 
www.wisevacations.com to check availability, 
book your vacation. and find information on 
special package offers. Killington Road. 
Killington, VT 05751. 

802-773-4202 or 800-642-1147. 

E-mail: info@wisevacations.com. 

MIDDLEBURY 

The Heart of Y ermont Lodging Association. 

A collection of morę than 30 of the finest lodg¬ 
ing establishments — elegant country inns, 
charming bed-and-breakfasts, lakeside 
cottages — all within the greater Middlebury 
region of Vermont. Enjoy the best the 
Champlain Valley and Green Mountains have 
to offer. Visit our web site. or cali or write for a 
brochure. PO Box 711, Middlebury, VT 
05753, (802) 758-4667. 
www.vermontinns.com. 

The Inn on the Green. Gracefully restored 1803 
National Register Landmark on the inviting 
Middlebury Green, now an elegantly comfort¬ 
able eleven-room inn. Private baths, and every 
other modem amenity presented in the charm 
of the early nineteenth century. Delicious 
Continental breakfast served to guest rooms. 
Outstanding, pampering service in a distinctive 
setting. 71 South Pleasant St.. Middlebury, VT 
05753. (802) 388-7512, (888) 244-7512, 
fax (802) 388-4075, 

E-mail: innkeeper@ InnontheGreen.com. 
www.InnontheGreen.com. 

The Middlebury Inn. Enjoy an 1827 country 
inn overlooking the village greens in a lovely, 
lively college town. Offering 170 years of 
friendly hospitality and superb New England 
farę. 75 restored rooms, private baths. 

Walking distance to museums and fine shops 
and close to Middlebury Golf Course. 

Member of Historie Hotels of America. 

♦♦♦ On The Greens, Middlebury, VT 
05753. (802) 388-4961, (800) 842-4666. 
www.middleburyinn.com. 

Waybury Inn. Rates: $95-$ 185, includes fuli 
breakfast. Used in the filming of the Bob 
Newhart show and on the National Historie 
Register. All guestrooms with private baths. 
Comfortable country hospitality with unpre- 
tentious fine dining and casual pub farę. Min¬ 
utes to a national forest with many outdoor 
opportunities. Historie Middlebury offers 
quaint village shops and antique Stores. Cen- 
trally located to explore Vermont. Waybury 
Inn, Route 125. Fast Middlebury, VT05740. 
(800) 348-1810, (802) 388-4015. 
www.wayburyinn.com. 

MONTPELIER 

Capitol Plaża Hotel. Central Vermont’s pre¬ 
mier hotel & conference center. Featuring 
immaculate accommodations with a high stan¬ 
dard of hospitality and comfort. Our J. Mor¬ 
gan^ Steakhouse is a ‘must stop’ for fresh 
steaks, seafood and Sunday brunch. 100 State 
Street, Montpelier. VT 05602. 802-223-5252 
or 800-274-5252. www.capitolplaza.com 
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restaurants 


Middlebury 


conditioning 


A Grand Resort. A Legendary Inn. 
An Unforgettable Stay. 


S RANDOLPH 

Three Stallion Inn. Leave your world behind 
and enter ours. The richness of our four 
seasons and the congeniality of our smali 
country inn will steal your heart. Experience 
the unspoiled splendor of Vermont on our 
1300 acres. Enjoy all-season sports on 35 km 
of groomed trails. Relax your body and 
revive your spirit. Cali for dinner reserva- 
tions. Randolph, VT. (800) 424-5575 or 
(802)728-5575 or 
visit us at www.3stallioninn.com. 

ROCHESTER 

Liberty Hill Farm. Cows, kids, kittens, apple 
pie, fresh-baked bread! Experience the 
seasons of life on a Vermont farm! Hike 
in the woods, swim in the river, catch a 
falling star or a drop of mapie syrup! Come 
home to an award-winning dairy farm in the 
Green Mountains. Guest lodging in our 1825 
farmhouse includes excellent meals. Our 
family invites you to experience the Real 
Vermont! Bob and Beth Kennett, 

511 Liberty Hill Rd., Rochester, VT 05767. 
(802) 767-3926. www.libertyhillfarm.com. 

I WATERBURY-STOWE 
ł Black Locust Inn — Stowe/Waterbury, 
Vermont. Chai*m, comfort and personal 
attention. Featured on Discovery TV: “Best 
Places to Kiss.” Elegantly restored 1832 
farmhouse. Enjoy our 3 course scrumptious 
breakfast, aftemoon appetizers w/compli- 
mentary wines & champagne. We have 
meticulously created many amenities to 
make you feel right at home. In the heart of 
all-year-round activities. Near Stowe. AAA 
♦♦♦ Mobil ★★★. 800-366-5592 or 
www.blacklocustinn.com. 

WILLIAMSTOWN 

The Williams Inn. On-the-Village Green at 
the junction of U.S. Rtes. 2 & 7. Old-fash- 
ioned New England hospitality at a college 
town inn featuring 100 rooms, indoor pool, 
sauna, Whirlpool. Restaurant, Tavem with 
entertainment weekends. Sunday Brunch. 
Special stay plans. Perfect stop for breakfast, 
lunch, dinner, ovemight or longer. Reserva- 
tions: 800-828-0133, local: 413-458-9371. 
www.williamsinn.com. 


Northern Yermont: 


BURLINGTON 

Lang House. Located just 3 blocks from 
downtown Burlington. Combines Eastlake 
Victorian elegance with the services and 
amenities required by today's business and 
leisure traveler. Guests enjoy gourmet break - 
fasts, fabulous views of Lakę Champlain, 
and artfully appointed surroundings. Smali 
meeting and banquet services available. Ali 
rooms have private baths, A/C, telephones 
and cable TV. 360 Main Street, Burlington, 
VT 05401. 877-919-9799 or 
www.langhouse.com. 


Clhe ^Middlebury c Inn 

FOOD • DRINK • LODGING 
Since 1827 

Middlebury, Vermont 05753 
800-842-4666 • 802-388-4961 
Fax: 802-388-4563 
www:middleburyinn.com 
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Horseback Riding & Instruction 

AND RESORT 

Come ride or learn to ride at our secluded country inn, 
nestled in the heart of Central Vermont's Green Mountain National Forest. 
Instruction in English, Western, Dressage, Jumping and morę. In addition, guests 
enjoy tennis, golf, beach and lakę activities, fly fishing and claybird shooting. 

Chittenden, Vermont 

1 - 800 - 445-2100 

info@mountaintopinn.com • www.mountaintopinn.com 
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TroppTamilij £pdyz 

A Mountain Resort in the European Tradition 


Gref.n .Mou n tain 
&USJ|INN 


Clcutdic Elegance in the 
Heart of Stowe Village 

100 unique rooms and 
luxury suites, famous Whip 
Bar & Grill, sumptuous 
country breakfasts, health 
club and outdoor pool. 

www. Stów e F ol iage. co m 

800 - 253-7302 


WHERE LIFE SLOWS DOWN 

jusł enoug/i fo 6e sauorecf. 

European-style accommodations 
& culinary specialties; live harp 
musie nightly; award-winning 
winę list & new Winę Cellar for 
private dinners, receptions and 
winę tastings. Unique settings 
for meetings and weddings. 

800-826-7000 

WWW.TRAPPFAMILY.COM/VL 


THE 

INN 

ON THE 


Middlebury’s 

K j 

Landmark 


individually 
decorated 
rooms with 
private bath 


71 So. Pleasant St.* Middlebury, VT • (888)244-7512 




-°cj .. Wj ' 

Assoc^ 

Stay With Us 

www.vermontinns.com 

Seruing the greater Middlebur)’ area 
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AVictorian Gem 
on 250 Acres: 

Sugarhouses, 

Hiking Trails, 

Heated Equestrian 
Barn, Breathtaking tt J «■. f 

Views, Inground ” Hi | £ JKB 

Pool,&ASe-fc t w r .lj|i j-4f. 
duded LogCabin. *' Ł Jg ||jr4| 

Wc set out 

to crcate the most bcautiful place in 
Vermont to watch the leaves tum. 
And so peaceful you can 
even hear them fali. 

Mapie Manor 

BEDsHREAIFAST 



77 MAPLE LANE, WEST GLOVER, VERMONT 05875 
802-525-9591 www.maple-manor.com 
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Happiness is ouming a 
B&B or Country Inn in Yermont 


Leave the stresses ojdaily life behind. 
HOSPITALITY CONSULTANTS 
with over 39 years experience can help 
you julfiU your dream. 

We specialize in Yermont Hospitality 
Properties. 


wmvJiosmtalitvconsultants.com 


or tollfree 888-362-5007 
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Find the 

\LrmontLife 

GIFT CATALOG 
on-line at: 

vermontl i fecatal og. co m 

Quality Vermont 
Products & Gifts 


Willard Street Inn. Burlington’s first historie 
inn, boasts 14 elegant rooms, all with private 
bath, some with lakę views. Fuli breakfast 
served in plant-filled solarium overlooking 
gardens. Off-site restaurant IsabeFs on the 
Waterfront. Walk to downtown, shopping, 
dining, lakefront. A/C, telephones, cable TV. 
$ 120-S225. On National Historie Register. 
349 South Willard Street, Burlington 05401. 
(802) 651-8710 or (800) 577-8712. 
www.willardstreetinn.com. 

CRAFTSBURY COMMON 

Craftsbury Outdoor Center. Year-round resort 
on a wildemess lakę in Vermont’s Northeast 
Kingdom with an emphasis on the outdoor 
experience. Accommodations for up to 90 
guests in lodges and cottages. Craftsbury is a 
renowned destination for seulling, walking, 
road and mountain biking, canoeing and 
kayaking in summer and fali with cross-coun- 
try skiing and snowshoeing in winter. PO Box 
31, Craftsbury Common, VT 05827. (800) 
729-7751 orwww.craftsbury.com. 

EASTBURKĘ 

Inn at Mountain View Farm. “ Magical...spień- 
did .” Selected as an Editors' Pick by Yankee 
and featured in Romantic Homes. Unwind on 
440-acre historie farm estate, laced with miles 
of spectacular walking and mountain biking 
trails. Fine dining, massage, horse-drawn hay 
rides, luxury suites. Seasonal packages; 3 
hours from Boston. Inn at Mountain View 
Farm, East Burkę, VT. Cali (800) 572-4509 or 
(802) 626-9924. www.innmtnview.com. 

HUNTINGTON 

Sleepy Hollow Inn Ski & Bike Center. Come 
and enjoy hiking, mountain biking, great 
cross-country skiing and a hilltop cabin over- 
looking Camel’s Hump. Sleepy Hollow is an 
eight bedroom country inn tucked away in the 
foothills of the Green Mountains. 25 miles of 
trails on 877 private acres. 1805 Sherman 
Hollow Road, Huntington, VT 05462. 
Tollfree 866-254-1524, 
www.skisleepyhollow.com. 

NORTH HERO 

The Historie North Hero House. Fali Foliage 
on Lakę Champlain. Romantic rooms with 
jacuzzis, fireplaces, fabulous lakę and moun¬ 
tain views. Outstanding cuisine, golf packages, 
fishing charters, weddings and meetings. 
Thanksgiving Packages. Let us welcome you 
to our wonderful inn. Yankee Magazine 
Editors’ Pick, AAA ♦♦♦. 

Visit www.noilhherohouse.com 
or cali 888-525-3644. 



MOUNTAINSIDE 

RESORT AT STOWE 

A Unique Condorninium Resort , 
close to all Stowe has to ojfer, 
yet secluded, in a wooded 
hillside setting 

www.mountainsideresort.com 


800 - 458-4893 
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SHELBURNE 

Heart of the Yillage Inn. Restored 1886 Queen 
Annę Victorian; nine rooms, private baths. 
Fuli Vermont breakfast. Across from Shel- 
bume Museum: Shelbume Farms and Yer¬ 
mont Teddy Bear close by. Airport and 
Burlington 10 minutes. AC, phones, TV. 
Amex/MC/Visa. 5347 Shelbume Road, Shel¬ 
bume, VT 05482. 802-985-2800. Toll free 
877-808-1834. 

E-mail: innkeeper@heartofthevillage.com. 
www.heai1ofthevillage.com. 

STOWE 

Brass Lantern Inn. Award-winning B&B Inn. 
Restored 1810 farmhouse & carriage barn 
featuring: antiques, stenciling, fireplaces, 
whirlpools, planked lioors and beams, hand- 
made quilts, private baths & mountain views. 
Also available, a very special mountain 
cottage. Featured in: Fodors, Disceming 
Travelers. An intimate inn in the heart of 
Stowe. Non-smoking. 717 Mapie Street, 
Stowe, VT 05672. 

(800) 729-2980, (802) 253-2229. 
www.brasslanterninn.com. 

Green Mountain Inn. Experience warm hos¬ 
pitality at a beautifully restored 1833 resort 
in the heart of Stowe Village. 100 antique- 
fumished rooms and luxurious suites — 
romantic canopy beds, fireside Jacuzzis, 
exquisite added amenities. Country break- 
fasts, famous Whip Bar & Grill, afternoon 
tea, year-round outdoor pool, health club 
with Jacuzzi, steam, sauna and massage, 
and unique shops. P.O. Box 60, Stowe, VT 
05672. 802-253-7301. 800-253-7302. E- 
mail: info@gminn.com. 

Web: www.vtsummer.com. 

The Mountain Road Resort. Stowe’s Intimate 
AAA Four Diamond Resort welcomes you to 
seven acres of landscaped grounds, creating 
the perfect environment for relaxation. 
Excellence in service, hospitality and 
accommodations. Designer-decorated rooms 
are stylish with special touches and condo- 
suites have fireplaces and two-person 
Jacuzzis. Award-winning “AquaCentre” 
with indoor pool. grand Jacuzzi, sauna and 
mini-gym and outdoor pool and MoonSpa. 
Tennis and French petanque, too. P.O. Box 
8, Stowe, VT. (800) 367-6873. 
www.stowevtusa.com. 


Sleepy hollow inn 


SKI & BIKE CENTER 

Enjoy MOUNTAIN BIKING. 
HIKING and BIRD WATCHING 
on our well-maintained network 
of trails. 

ROOMS W/PRIVATE BATH 4 BREAKFAST 


CALL TOLL FREE: 866 - 254-1524 
www.skisleepyhollow.com 

1805 Sherman Hollow Rd • Huntington. VT 05462 
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ł Mountainside Resort at Stowe. Condomini- 
um resort in a wooded hillside setting. 
Secluded 1-4 bedroom condos with modern 
appliances, private phones and expansive 
furnished decks. Lighted tennis courts, 
indoor pool and jacuzzi. Minutes to 
Recreation Path, hiking, mountain biking, 
horseback riding, and charming Stowe 
Village. 171 Cottage Club Road, Stowe, VT 
05672. 800-458-4893. 

E-mail: mtside@together.net. 
www.mountainsideresort.com. 

I Stone Hill Inn. A romantic luxury bed and 
breakfast inn. Ninę lavishly decorated 
guest rooms, each with fireside two-person 
jacuzzi and king-sized bed. Superb wooded 
setting offering privacy and quietude. 
Outdoor hot tub under the stars. Pond and 
walking trails. Fuli breakfast and evening 
hors d'oeuvres. Outdoor activities abound 
nearby.Non-smoking. 89 Houston Farm 
Rd.,Stowe, VT 05672. 802-253-6282. 
www.stonehillinn.com. 

Trapp Family Lodge. A mountain resort 
in the European tradition, by the family 
that inspired The Sound of Musie. 116 lux- 
urious rooms with magnificent mountain 
views. Gracious dining in three restaurants 
accompanied by nightly musical entertain- 
ment. 2,800 acres for recreation and 
personal exploration. Horse-drawn carriage 
rides, family sing-alongs, afternoon tea & 
craft workshops. Indoor & outdoor venues 
for conferences and weddings. 800-826-7000. 
www.trappfamily.com/vl. 

WEST GLOVER 

Mapie Manor B&B. Once upon a time in 
the Northeast Kingdom there was a 
charming Victorian Inn. A spell was cast 
on the 250 acres, enchanting all who 
entered with Fabulous Views, Luxurious 
Sunlit Rooms, a Majestic Breakfast and 
a Royal Tea. Memories of this fairytale 
encounter will never escape you. 77 Mapie 
Lane, West Glover, VT. 802-525-9591. 
www.maple-manor.com. 
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Stowe Autumn Dream 


Luxury Resort Accommodations, 
Distinctive Amenities, Singular Hospitality 




THE MOUNTAIN ROAD RESORT 


Stowe s Intimate Resort 
1-800-367-6873 

www.0towevtuBa.com 

Stowe, Yermont 06672 


fiu/l ' J'Mamon/ 
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Jotiage 

Season 

‘Tip: 



Make your reservations as early as 
possible to assure yourself a place to 
stay. Accommodations fili ąuickly! 
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Spend some well-deserved rest and relaxation 
at one of the Historie Inns of Burlington 
Willard Street Inn in Burlington, Heort of the 
Village Inn in Shelburne and the newly opened 
Lang House on Main Street in Burlington. 
Period antiąues, cozy comforters and classic 
armoires surround guests in luxury and comfort 
while a delicious breakfast awaits in the morning. 

Cali 877-919-9799 for morę information. 


,%Ts 


C/ 


istoric < ynns 


a/(Aur\ 


ington 


Lang Hoijse 

www.langhouse.com 


Heart of the Yillage Inn Willard Street Inn 

www.heartofthevillage.comwww.willardstreetinn.com 
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A W A R D S 


The 2001 

Yermont Heritage 


Traditional Artist Outstanding Educator 


Ron West, Richford 

In his early teens, Ron West traded his 
only bicycle for a fiddle. Over the next few 
years he taught himself to play, listening to 
his father, a master fiddler. He’s been playing 
ever sińce, and over the years has won 
dozens of old'time and traditional fiddling 
contests. The musie room in his Richford 
home is crammed with a glittering array of 
trophies — so many that West no longer 
remembers which trophy represents which 
victory. 

Now 75, his greatest love is sharing his 
skill and knowledge with his young students, 
two of whom played at the awards dinner in 
Middlebury at which he was honored with 
this latest award. 

“This musie is part of our culture,” he said 
in a 1992 Vermont Life story. “It’s been 
around for hundreds of years and so has the 
instrument it’s played on. It’s important to 
pass that on.” 

West played at the awards dinner, and 
one of the tunes was a lovely waltz he 
composed entitled “The Green Hills of 
Vermont.” He is an oLLtime fiddler 
who has been described as “ambicuh 
tural” because he is comfortable play- 
ing in both Yankee and French' 
Canadian styles. 

The award statement read by 
Vermont Folklife Center Director 
Jane Beck says in part: “Ron is not 
just a fine musician, he’s a master 
traditional artist. This means that 
Ron’s musie is linked to — and in a 
sense an expression of — the time^ 
honored life-ways of rural Vermont.” 

Braintree teacher Larry Burns 
with fourth graders Marshall 
Foumier and Tai Wakefield. Left, 
fiddler Ron West with 
student Catherine Fortier in 
West's Richford musie room. 


J n collaboration with the 
Vermont Folklife Center in 
Middlebury, Vermont Life 
takes pleasure in announcing the 
first Vermont Heritage Awards. 
These two annual awards — one 
to a traditional Vermont artist, the 
other to a Vermont teacher who is 
passing on yermont’s heritage to 
his or her students — are designed 
to recognize and celebrate the best 
of traditional Vermont. 

Maintaining Vermont’s tradF 
tional culture and values in the 
face of the overwhelming techno - 
logical and social changes brought 
by the 21st century is, at best, a 
challenging task. The hope of both 
Vermont Life and the Vermont 
Folklife Center is that these 
awards will help keep Vermont the 
distinctive place it is, even today. 


Larry Burns, Braintree 

Larry Burns teaches his fourth graders at 
Braintree Elementary School to know and 
love their hometown and their State. He has 
developed a unit on Vermont and Braintree 
history that involves his students in a wide 
variety of activities and helps them learn 
local history, literally from the ground up. 

Burns carefully crafts each learning expe^ 
rience and uses Braintree’s historical 
resources often in his classroom. It doesn’t 
hurt that he’s also head of the Braintree 
Historical Society. His classroom is relaxed 
and accepting, and though Burns himself is 
quiet and unassuming, his students know 
and respect him. The result is an excellent 
learning environment where students and 
teacher can collaborate easily. 

Burns has taken his class on many field 
trips to historical sites in Braintree. He once 
assigned his students to ńnd the location of 
a long-gone homestead by looking for fruit 
trees, lilacs, rosę bushes and other clues. 
The students found the old cellarhole and 
backed up their conclusions with logie. To 
give his students another taste of 
Braintree’s earliest days, he had them 
research a proprietors’ map and draw 
lots to diwy up the town, just as the 
original proprietors did in the 1790s. 

Burns seized on the disastrous 
flood of 1998 as history-in-the-mak' 
ing. Under his direction students 
collected photographs and inter- 
viewed townspeople affected by the 
flood. He also helped reereate a tunv 
of-the-century Memoriał Day pro- 
gram at school, with students memo- 
rizing poetry and patriotic verses, just 
as their grandparents would have. 

Larry Burns has helped his stu- 
dents develop a firm pride of place, 
based on factual knowledge about 
their little piece of Yermont. 



Photographed by Dayid A. Seayer 
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B O O K S O F V E R M O N T INTEREST 


By Tom Slayton 


Lewis Creek Lost and Found by 

Kevin Dann, Middlebury College 
Press/University Press of New Eng- 
land, Hanover, N.H., 272 pages, hard- 
bound, $45, paperbound, $19.95. 

Sightlines: The View of a Val\ey 
Through the Voice of Depression by 
Terry Osborne, University Press of New 
England, 256 pages, hardbound, $26. 

What does it mean to inhabit a place 
— to commit oneself to a single loca- 
tion and truły, deeply live in it? Two 
relatively young Vermont writers have 
just published books that examine 
that ąuestion in very different ways. 
Both explore the history and natural 
history of their chosen region 
carefully, but one looks to the f 
rhythms of the past, while the 
other focuses morę on the present 
by looking deeply within his own 
troubled psyche. 

Ultimately, both Kevin Dann 
and Terry Osborne find their cho¬ 
sen pieces of Vermont's remarkable 
landscape to be both fascinating 
and instructive. Vermont's land¬ 
scape, they discover, is something 
morę than simply beautiful. Each 
author in his own way finds that the 
landscape has — and gives — real 
meaning. 

Winding and often sluggish, Lewis 
Creek drains roughly 100 sąuare miles 
of the central Champlain Valley. Ris- 
ing in Bristol, it arcs łaziły through 
Monkton, Hinesburg and Ferrisburgh 
before emptying into Lakę Champlain 
at Hawkins Bay, just south of Thomp¬ 
son^ Point. 

At the beginning of his book, histo- 
rian and naturalist Kevin Dann of 
Colchester tells us that Lewis Creek is 
not a great watercourse, but rather, "a 
middling river, anonymous and unseen 
to all but a few." 

However, by plunging deeply into 
the history of Lewis Creek — the natu¬ 
ral history and especially the human 
history of the watercourse — the 
author reveals how extraordinary this 
ordinary little stream actually is. 


Starting at the mouth of Lewis 
Creek and working upstream over the 
space of 10 chapters, he focuses on 
three 19th century men who lived in 
the watershed, were influenced by it 
and because of their interests influ¬ 
enced in turn the larger life of Ver- 
mont. In Kevin Dann's narrative, the 
stories of folklorist and artist Rowland 
Robinson, botanist Cyrus Pringle and 
geologist and minister John Perry 
become the story of Lewis Creek. 
Dann also looks at the lives of the 
Quaker farmers of Monkton and Fer¬ 
risburgh, the Abenaki tribespeople 



who lived and fished on the river in 
earlier days and the rich and varied 
biota of the watershed. His special tal¬ 
ent lies in showing how deeply inter- 
twined they all were, over time. 

Dann is a meticulous researcher, 
and this watershed has been his spe- 
cialty for morę than a decade. In Lewis 
Creek Lost and Found, he writes: 
"Watersheds collect stories along with 
precipitation. Their soils hołd the his- 
tories of generations of past inhabi- 
tants, and release them slowly to the 
present." 

Part of the method Dann uses to 
navigate the history of Lewis Creek is 
to tell the stories of the region. By the 
time the reader is halfway into the 
book, he or she has explored much 
morę than just "a middling river" 
winding through the rolling Cham¬ 
plain Yalley farmland. The sights, 
sounds, ideas, and ideological cross- 
currents of the 19th and early 20th 


centuries in this smali New England 
watershed are a part of this literary 
journey, along with a sense of just how 
rich that period of time was, both in 
Vermont and the nation. 

We learn, for example, how inti- 
mately familiar Rowland Robinson 
was with the land and people of this 
part of Yermont, how he continued to 
walk the fields and hills around Roke- 
by, his Ferrisburgh home, even after he 
went blind, and how he, like Vermon- 
ters today, grieved about the environ- 
mental degradation he witnessed. 

Dann follows the deeply intertwined 
life of the creek and the human lives 
along its banlcs, working his way 
upstream as he travels farther and 
farther back in time. Playing with 
words and their meanings, deeply 
interpreting the flora and fauna of 
the watershed, exploring the life 
of this smali river in every sense, 
Kevin Dann shows us, in Lewis 
Creek Lost and Found, how even 
the most ordinary places, through 
love and attention, can deepen and 
become magical. The value of this 
book is that it opens Lewis Creek to 
the reader as just such a place. 

A very different approach to the 
meaning of landscape is taken by Ter¬ 
ry Osborne in Sightlines. Osborne 
lives on a hillside in East Thetford. 
From his porch, the author can see 
several smali mountains in Vermont 
and nearby New Hampshire, plus 
fields and forests and the cliffs of the 
Fairlee Palisades. 

Like most new residents of Yer¬ 
mont, Osborne begins exploring his 
adopted domain and gradually learns 
to recognize the local flora and fauna. 
He finds places from which he can 
view his home, plots those "sight¬ 
lines" on his own developing internal 
map of his region and uncovers some 
of the local history. But there's anoth- 
er aspect to his search: Early in his nar- 
rative he discovers that he is depres- 
sive, and it ąuickly becomes apparent 
that his hikes and rambles are helping 
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him explore himself as well as the sur- 
rounding terrain. 

Not everything he learns is pleasant, 
and Osbome is unsparing of himself in 
this book. He details the conversations 
he carries on with a self-destructive 
voice in his head, the ugly fights he 
has with his wife, the fears and petti- 
ness that plague him. Yet he also 
relates how his ramblings and explo- 
rations come to ground him in his cho- 
sen valley and ultimately how those 
wanderings — and his family's gener- 
ous love and support — enable him to 
find himself, seek help and cope with 
his mental illness. 

Perhaps symbolically, the book 
begins with Osbome walking and ends 
with a soaring balloon flight. But the 
conclusion is far morę satisfying than 
a simple airborne triumph as the 
author accepts the fact that his strug- 
gle with depression has not ended, but 
will continue. His explorations have 
taught Osborne an invaluable lesson 
— to know himself and his demons as 
well as he knows the hills and valleys 
around his Thetford home and to 
accept that both are the products of 
time and change. 

"The ultimate mystery," he 
declares, "is the enduring connection 
that ourselves, our loved ones, and the 
land we inhabit have had all along." 

• 

The Soul of Vermont by Richard W. 
Brown, The Countryman Press , Wood- 
stock, 144 pages, 120 color photo- 
graphs , hardbound, $39.95. 

Over the course of a 30-year career, 
Richard Brown has taken some of the 
most evocative photographs of Ver- 
mont ever published. This, the latest 
of several books of his photographs, 
includes Brown's perceptive essays on 
the seasons. 

While there's plenty of pastorał 
beauty in these photographs, there's a 
good deal of no-nonsense reality too — 
pictures of grim mid-winter graveyards 
and chilly-looking mist-filled valleys 
along with the reąuisite long, warm, 
autumn-tinted views. A special treat is 
Brown's affectionate, but unblinking 
portrayal of working class Vermonters 
wresting a living from the earth with 
sweaty, sustained, back-breaking toil. 
For an earlier generation, there was no 
morę honorable work than physical 
labor. Brown pays homage to that eth- 
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BOOKS OF YERMONT INTEREST 


ic with several strong photographs in 
this new book. 

Tranquil Vermont by Gaal Shep- 
herd, Thistle Hill Publications, North 
Pomfret, 50 pages, hardbound, $35. 

This smali, intensely beautiful book 
presents the pastels of Gaal Shepherd, 
a transplanted Southerner now living 
in Pomfret whose artwork regularly 
appears in shows around Vermont and 
New England. Shepherd's work is nei- 
ther nostalgie nor on the cutting edge ; 
rather her representational landscapes 
are haunting and eerily calm, executed 
with a firm and muscular techniąue 
that brings out eloąuently the rough 
dignity of the Vermont hills. 

"I celebrate living in a State that has 
recognized its uniąue strengths and 
has determined to hołd fast against the 
tide of contemporary 'progress,' " 
Shepherd writes. Her pastels depict 
the deep beauty that results from such 
determination. 

Wet land, Woodland, Wild land: A 
Guide to the Natural Communities of 
Vermont by Elizabeth Thompson and 
Erie R. Sorenson, published by the 
Naturę Conservancy and the Vermont 
Department of Fish and Wildlife, dis- 
tributed by University Press of New 
England, 456 pages, paperbound, 
$19.95. 

This elegantly produced and sump- 
tuously illustrated book is a sophisti- 
cated guide that aims to help us under- 
stand the natural patterns that life 
assumes in the landscapes of Vermont. 
A natural community is, in the words 
of this book, "an interacting assem- 
blage of organisms, their physical envi- 
ronment and the natural processes 
that affect them." Thompson and 
Sorenson define and describe some 80 
such communities — aggregations of 
plants and animals some of which are 
familiar, such as Northern Hardwood 
Forest and Sand Dunes, others of 
which are unfamiliar, such as Sweet 
Gale Shoreline Swamp and Poor Fen. 
There are maps, specific locations to 
visit to see particular communities 
and lists of characteristic plants. 

There is, in short, a lot of Informa¬ 
tion in this book, very attractively pre- 
sented. It is a reference book, but one 
that's obviously meant to be used and 
one that will repay the reader with a 
greater understanding of Vermont's 
incomparable landscape. 
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C onsider Jay Southgate's 
dream job. He gets to spend 
summer and fali just hang- 
ing around, surrounded by 
some of the finest views in Vermont. 
On top of that, he knows he's doing 
godly work. This can be a good thing 
to know when you're suspended 100 
feet off the ground on swaying rig- 
ging, trusting your life to a few 
strands of climbing ropę. 

Southgate is a steeplejack, which 
makes him a jack-of-all-trades 
because of the many skills his pro- 
fession reąuires, from carpentry to 
roofing, painting and rigging. He's 
not just any steeplejack. In the past 
six years, he and his skilled two-per- 
son crew have become masters at 
their unusual occupation, working 
with single-minded purpose to pre- 
serve that prominent symbol of rural 
towns and villages, the towering 
church spire. 

Vermont's harsh weather has tak- 
en a toll on the state's old steeples. 
Built morę than a century ago, or 
replaced after the great New England 
hurricane of 1938, many are deterio- 
rating and some are in such bad 
shape they're in danger of toppling 
over. Restoring and rebuilding them 
is an arcane art — you can't just 
order steeple parts at Home Depot. 
The job reąuires ingenuity and 
improvisation, specialized tools and 
gear, not to mention a highly sup- 
pressed sense of vertigo and an indif- 
ference to the weather. 

High on exposed spires, the heav- 
ens have shined on Southgate. And 
rained and snowed on him and 
blown him around (yes, steeples 
sway in the wind, he says). He has 
roasted in the heat and frozen in the 
cold. Last winter, he and his crew 
wrapped the clock tower on the 
historie 1880 Washington County 
Courthouse in the State Capital of 













































ByANDREW L. Nemethy 

Photographed by Paul O. Roisyert and Dennis Curran 


Montpelier with polyethylene so 
worlc could go on all winter. As his 
crew perched on scaffolding inside 
their translucent cocoon, the wind 
buffeted the plastic so violently 
some days it was not only deafening 
but frightening. The rest of the time 
it was just cold. 

Despite such rigors, Southgate 
can't imagine doing anything else. 

"Many days I get up and I can't 
believe how much I enjoy my 
work," says Southgate, 41, who is 
married, has two children and lives 
in Marshfield in north-central Ver- 
mont. "It's easy to feel good about 
doing it," he adds. 

There are only a handful of 
steeplejacks in all New England, and 
Southgate believes he's the only one 
whose sole job is preserving these 
priceless high points. By his count, 
he has worlced on 30 steeples in Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Massachu¬ 
setts and Maine. His reputation for 
hard work and craftsmanship usual- 
ly keeps him booked up at least a 
year in advance, yfiiich he credits in 
no smali part to his employee and 
fellow steeplejack Dan Clar, whose 
skills, he says, eąual his own. When 
congregations face something rotten 
overhead, or towns discover a deteri- 
orating courthouse or town hall tow- 
er, it's not surprising that the answer 
to the Ghostbusters refrain — "Who 
ya gonna cali?" — is Southgate Con- 
struction Steeplejacks of Marshfield. 

Last fali, Southgate was restoring 
the steeple on Waitsfield's 1875 
United Church of Christ, one of Ver- 
mont's most picturesąue spires, 
often prominently featured in photos 
of this resort town near Sugarbush 
ski area. On a perfect sunny day, he 
and his two-man crew were rushing 
to strip, restore, refinish and weath- 
erize the exterior of the narrow, 
eight-sided spire and ornate belfry 


before the weather turned nasty. 

Down below, the churcłfis bearded 
pastor, Jonathan New, was outside 
taking pictures of the restoration. He 
offered to lead the way inside to see 
the work up close. First came a nar¬ 
row stairway that led up to the huge, 
dusty, barnlike loft of timbers that 
support the church roof. Barę planlcs 
extended across the floor, and an 
exposed stairway led up to the bel¬ 
fry, shutters open for the restoration. 
Standing amid thiclc beams and a 
century of dust and debris as he took 
snapshots of the project, Pastor New 
praised Southgate. "He's wonderful 
to work with," said New. "He's real- 
ly lcnown as the best in the State." 

Hanging outside, high above bright 
orange maples and the roofs of 
Waitsfield yillage, Southgate is 
clad in work pants and a T-shirt 
completely smeared with white 
caulking as he weatherproofs the 
newly stripped woodwork. Tanned 
and wearing sport shades, he's about 
110 feet off the ground, the ropes of 
his swaying bosun's chair tied into 
the top of the steeple through holes 
drilled to connect to the f ramę work. 
On this day, Southgate is counting 
his blessings. 

"This is as pleasant as it gets," he 
says as he moves around the steeple, 
sąueezing his caulking gun to lay 
down a bead of caullc and then 
smoothing it with his fingers. He 
knows the good weather won't last 
as October moves on. "There's going 
to be some very cold days here," he 
muses. 

Churches like the one in Waits¬ 
field are yillage icons. Its $65,000 
steeple restoration was supported 
not just by the 200-member congre- 
gation but by area residents and out- 
of-state yisitors who have fallen in 
love with Waitsfield over the years, 
Pastor New says. 



A paint-splattered Paul Bales hangs 
front the steeple of Waitsfield's United 
Church of Christ in his bosun's chair 
as restoration proceeds. 

Left, Jay Southgate, top, and Dan 
Clar replace siatę shingles on the 
Waitsfield church. 
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Southgate, who was raised in Mass¬ 
achusetts, developed an interest in 
historie preservation and old-fash- 
ioned craftsmanship during travels 
out West. Learning the ropes as a 
"hack carpenter" in San Francisco, he 
stumbled on an alternative universe of 
high-quality woodworking and 
restoration. Intrigued, he began hon- 
ing his slcills, eventually getting into 
house restoration and finish carpen- 
try, and then malcing ąuality period 
furniture in Maine. 

"I did that for about a year and never 
madę any money," he says wryły. 

Drifting around New England "with- 
out much specific purpose," he came 
to Vermont in 1988 and landed in 
Plainfield, the town adjacent to his 
current home in Marshfield. "I started 
doing what work I could find," says 
Southgate, "and through dumb luck 
I got a crack at working at the State 
House." 

One of his neighbors happened to be 
David Schiitz, curator of the Vermont 
State House, and through that connec- 
tion he found himself hired to help 
restore the historie Cedar Creek room 
in the State House. His excellent work 
there opened the door to 13 consecu- 
tive State House contracts and nailed 
down his reputation in restoration 
carpentry. 

It took a bolt of lightning, however, 
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to make him see the light. The light¬ 
ning hit the steeple of the historie Old 
Briclc Church in the nearby village of 
East Montpelier six years ago, badly 
damaging the structure. When church 
members went looking for someone to 
repair it, Southgate was intrigued by 
the distinctive challenges and the sat- 
isfaction of saving a village landmark. 

"I bid ridiculously Iow to get the 
exposure of being seen by so many 
people," he says. With his sign promi- 
nently displayed near the church, 
which is at a busy intersection, and his 
picture appearing in local newspapers, 
it turned out to be a smart move. 
Though he lost money on the job, he's 
been paid off in steeples ever sińce. 
The following winter he was in an 
even morę prominent place, way up in 
a warm, tarped cocoon on the golden 
dome of Vermont's State House, 
repairing decorative woodwork and 
metal sheathing. 

"It was that winter that I resolved 
that steeples were what I like," says 
Southgate. He's never looked back, 
content to spend workdays looking 
down at the world. This career choice 
stems partly from the pleasure of the 
challenges of historie preservation, but 
eąually from a simple, intense dislike 
of being indoors. "I hate office work," 
he says plainly. 

Chat with Southgate for very long 


Jay Southgate with the Br and on 
Baptist Church's 6 o-foot steeple, which 
he built from scratch in a rotating 
cradle he put together at his home in 
Marshfield. The finished steeple , paid 
for by a community-wide fund-raising 
campaign , was trucked to Brandon and 
lifted into place last fali, below. The 
original steeple blew off in a Nooember 
1950 hurricane, speared the main 
church's siatę roof and embedded its 
tip in the floor, among the pews. 
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some three-story house, a once-con- 
demned 1880 home from Barre that he 
had moved to his 50-acre hilltop, disas- 
sembled and then completely rebuilt 
himself. As Mozart emanates from 
speakers, Southgate points out a 1910 
bandsaw, a huge 1895 shaper, a room 
with myriad hand tools that are 
evidence of his specialized trade. He 
waxes eloąuent on the "innocence 
about early industrial machinery // and 
its "super-heavy" construction. 

Lilce a lot of folks, Southgate brings 
worlc home sometimes. Two winters 
ago, while others were sweating Y2K 
outages, Southgate was sweating 
his first effort at building a steeple 
from scratch, a mammoth three-ton, 
60-foot-long replica of one blown off 
Brandon's 1832 Baptist Church in 
1950. It certainly madę for a backyard 


crowd of onlookers (see below). 

This past winter, his backyard proj- 
ect was restoring the cupola of Stowe's 
Helen Day Art Center, which was orig- 
inally built as the town's school in 
1861. The cupola's newly metal- 
sheathed roof sat behind his shop and 
an adjacent barn as spring snows melt- 
ed; its white pillars were in the front 
yard. 

While some folks would be daunted 
by the challenges, Southgate thrives on 
the fact that there are no manuals or 
guides to follow, no experts or Web 
sites to consult. He's reinventing the 
wheel most of the time, and it lceeps 
his mind happily spinning. 

In summer and fali, his job talces 
over his life and he and Clar and any 
other workers he hires put in 10- and 
12-hour days doing the exterior worlc 


AtWaitslields United Hi ni Oifist.thesteeplejacksInund a message in the ineailmna 
It was dated 1909 and came ftom a Renetend He. loenei linds this.' it said. "we’re 
Inkedintirae.' 



and one discovers a drive, intensity and 
aesthetic sense that match the heights 
of the steeples he worlcs on. Sąuare 
jawed and ruggedly built, he wanders 
off on passionate tangents: about being 
appalled at some of the shoddy worlc 
he finds done by others, or the remarlc- 
able framing of long-dead steeple 
builders, or his latest tools, lilce a 1929 
planer he saved from the blast furnace. 

''Some guys buy sports cars. Me, 
it's Depression-era woodworlcing 
machines," he jolces. His sprawling 
shop is on the bottom floor of his hand- 


project for the ages. 

"That was the most interesting job 
Lve ever done," he says. "I freąuently 
had my hands around the steeple's 
necie — or the steeple had its hands 
around my necie." Worlcing with Clar 
over five months, Southgate designed 
an ingenious horizontal cradle, "sort of 
lilce a barbecue rotisserie," that allowed 
him to turn the steeple as it progressed 
through stages of framing, sheathing 
and trim. Once finished, it had a long 
trucie ride to Brandon, where a crane 
hoisted it atop the church before a rapt 


that reąuires warm weather. Though 
once terrified by heights, he says hang- 
ing all day on a steeple doesnT fazę 
him anymore. "When you thinlc about 
it, it's probably morę dangerous driv- 
ing," says Southgate. 

He taught himself how to set up the 
safety rigging and has had only one 
close cali, when he toolc a plunge in 
his bosun's chair. The safety bralce on 
the linę worlced as it was supposed to, 
stopping his fali, though he ended up 
tilted baclcward with his feet up on a 
(Continued on page 79) 
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T/ie Green Mountains east of Richmond, 
photograph by Alden Pcllett. Top, 
trail workers at Butler Lodge on Mount 
Mansfield in July of 1935, photograph 
courtesy ofthe Green Mountain Club. 


By Walt McLaughlin 


he Green Mountains rise conspicuously 
above the farms, villages and bustling towns 
that fili the valleys. They are fixed points of 
reference in a changing landscape, sentinels 
safeguarding a way of life. Like a thread 
holding together those lush, wild uplands, 
the Long Trail stretches the entire length of 
Vermont, twisting and tuming 270 miles 
from Massachusetts to Canada. In the 
hearts and minds of many Vermonters, to 
lose the trail would be to endanger the 
state’s greatest natural resource. 

In 1985, a radio broadcasting company 
took possession of the summit of Robbins 
Mountain in the nortłvcentral Vermont 
town of Bolton and effectively shut down a 
five-mile section of the Long Trail. The 
closure jolted the Green Mountain Club 
(GMC), the organization that founded the 
trail system in 1910 and has maintained it 
ever sińce. In some respects, it was a much 
needed wake-up cali. Due to rising taxes 
and declining timber prices, morę than half 
of the land the Long Trail passes through 
north of Mount Mansfield had gone up for 
sale by then. TraiLcorridor protection, an 
issue that had been casually discussed by 
club members sińce the mkH960s, finally 
had to be addressed. 























Volnnteers Miranda Haneley and Linda Fowlkes work on 
the Long Trail. Top , hikers looking east front the summit 
ridge of Mount Mansfield; the Chin , the highest point in 
Yermont, is in the distance. Right, oolunteers celebra te the 
framing of Stratton Pond shelter in 1999 . 


Most of the Southern 200 
miles of the Long Trail pass 
through State forests or 
Green Mountain National 
Forest, so that much was 
already secure. But morę 
than 60 miles of the trail 
remained in private owner- 
ship as did many of its side 
trails. The GMC ąuickly 
concluded that the only way 
to protect the trail was to 
acąuire the land or perma- 
nent easements across those 
parcels of land. So the Long 
Trail Protection Campaign 
was launched in 1986, a 
natural extension of the 
mission clearly stated in the 
club's original charter. 

The trail and its charter 
grew from an educator's inspiration. 
During the summer of 1909, James P. 
Taylor, a schoolmaster at Vermont 
Academy in Saxtons River, gazed upon 
the summit of Stratton Mountain and 
envisioned a trail running the length 
of the State. The following spring, he 
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and 22 other Vermonters met in 
Burlington to charter the Green Moun¬ 
tain Club, whose mission was "to 
make the Vermont mountains play a 
larger part in the life of the people." 
Their primary goal was to build a trail 
through the Green Mountains, stretch- 


j? ing all the way from Massa- 
$ chusetts to Canada. It was 
| the first time that a hiking 
club in the United States had 
been organized for the spe- 
cific task of creating a long- 
distance trail. 

On October 1, 1910, Judge 
Clarence Cowles and Craig 
O. Burt cut the first three 
miles of trail from the Chin 
of Mount Mansfield south 
to Nebraska Notch. Soon 
others were doing the same. 
"Mountain saints," Taylor 
called them: Theron Dean, 
Elihu Taft and Mortimer 
Proctor to name only a few. 
In 1911, Judge Seneca Hasel- 
ton blazed a trail from the 
top of Mount Mansfield to 
Smugglers' Notch. Fred Mould extend- 
ed it north to Sterling Pond the fol¬ 
lowing year. Dr. Louis Paris oversaw 
the construction of the Long Trail 
south to CamePs Hump. State forestry 
workers joined the effort and cut a fire 
trail well beneath the summits 











between Camel's Hump and Killing- 
ton. From 1916 to 1926, Professor Will 
Monroe replaced most of that route 
with the 40-mile Skyline Trail, which 
hugged the main ridge of the Green 
Mountains and eventually became 
known as the Monroe Skyline. By 1917, 
the Long Trail went all the way from 
the Vermont-Massachusetts linę to 
Johnson, just 30 miles shy of Canada. 

For the next 10 years, the GMC 
reported in its newsletter that the 
Long Trail was almost finished. Then 
Roy O. Buchanan appeared on the 
scene to lead the newly created Long 
Trail Patrol, a roving trail-mainte- 
nance crew. "We were tired of reading 
about that 

'almost/ " wrote 
Buchanan,so he 
and his brother 
marked a route 
from the north- 
ernmost end of 
the Long Trail to 
Boundary Marker 
592 on the U.S.- 
Canadian border. 

P.D. Carelton and 
C.G. Doli had the 
privilege of cut- 
ting that section 
of trail in the 
summer of 1930. 

The Long Trail 
was complete. 

The members 
of the Green 
Mountain Club 
celehrated the fol¬ 
io wing year, fir- 
ing signal flares 
from summits all 

along the trail, basking in the glory of 
a joh well done. But the euphoria was 
short-lived. In 1933, the trail was sud- 
denly under siege. 

Colonel William J. Wilgus, a civil 
engineer and executive for the New 
York Central Railroad who resided in 
Vermont during the summer, wanted 
to give the state's economy a shot in 
the arm. He proposed construction of 
the Green Mountain Parkway, a high- 
elevation road that would follow the 
spine of the Green Mountains along 
much the same route as the Long Trail. 
The whole country was deep in the 
throes of the Great Depression, so the 
idea didn't seem that outrageous. As 
Jane and Will Curtis put it succinctly 
in their book Green Mountain Adven- 


ture , Vermont’s Long Trail : "The proj- 
ect would employ 7,000 men with 
piclcs and shovels for a year and a half." 
Hardly reason enough to pave an entire 
mountain rangę, but those were des- 
perate times. 

Remarkably, James Taylor, Judge 
Cowles and a few other GMC stal- 
warts baclced the idea, thinking the 
Parkway might be good for Vermont 
and the trail in the long run. However, 
acting club president Herbert Congdon 
managed to Steel the club's board of 
trustees against it. So the fight was on. 
For two years the GMC opposed the 
Parkway. Then in 1935, just when it 
seemed to weary club members that 
the fight was lost, 
the Vermont leg- 
islature voted 
down the propos- 
al. A statewide 
referendum killed 
the Parkway idea 
altogether the 
following year. 
Nonetheless, the 
GMC had learned 
a hard lesson: 
Building a "foot- 
path in the 
wilderness," as 
the trail is known, 
was relatively 
easy ; the big chal¬ 
lenge would be 
keeping it that 
way. 

Although noth- 
ing ąuite as 
threatening as 
the Green Moun¬ 
tain Parkway 
emerged during the next four decades, 
a number of significant changes lcept 
the GMC busy. When World War II 
broke out, those who would normally 
maintain the trail went abroad to fight, 
so the Long Trail went to seed for a 
while. The ski industry sprang up just 
before the war and boomed shortly 
thereafter, creating a competitor for 
mountain summits. Then, in the mid- 
1960s, there was a surge of interest in 
hiking as baby boomers, 70 million 
strong, grew up and went back to 
naturę. As Guy and Laura Waterman 
wrote in Forest and Crag : "Armed with 
their parents' affluence and their own 
leisure and the interstates to travel, 
this generation swarmed to the moun¬ 
tains in unprecedented numbers." 






















Suddenly the club 
was scrambling to 
save the trail from a 
tidal wave of new 
outdoor enthusiasts. 

"Loving it to death" 
was the plaintive ery 
of the time. Trail ero- 
sion became a serious 
concern. The club 
began a major educa- 
tion program, placing 
caretakers and ran- 
ger/naturalists near 
summits and at other 
key locations. Fortu- 
nately, for demo- 
graphic reasons as 
well as a change in 
values among young 
urban professionals, the boom peaked 
in the mid-1970s. But lots of people 
were moving to Vermont by then. 
Property values went up, taxes went 
up, timber prices fell and land went up 
for sale. 

As the effects of these changes 
became apparent, the GMC's Long 
Trail Protection Campaign went into 
action. In May 1989, the club pub- 
lished a report outlining its progress. 
Although some of the 1,500 contribu- 
tors listed in the report were from out 
of State, the document — like the 
GMC's original charter — reads like a 
Who's Who of Vermont, including 
prominent State businesses, organiza- 
tions and individuals. One expects to 
find the names of local outfitters and 
environmental organizations on such a 
list, but banlcs and insurance compa- 
nies are something of a surprise. Ben & 
Jerry's assisted the fund drive, natural- 
ly, but so did IBM, Digital, New Eng- 
land Telephone and many other big 
corporations. The initial response was 
impressive, indeed. Even one of the ski 
areas, Mad River Glen, helped raise 
money. 

Ever sińce the birth of the ski indus- 
try in the 1930s, downhill ski areas 
have been jockeying for control of Ver- 
mont's highlands. But contrary to pop¬ 
ular belief, the GMC isn't locked in a 
State of perpetual conflict with every 
ski Corporation in the land. GMC 
Executive Director Ben Rosę admits 
that the club is interested in "influ- 
encing the development of downhill 
ski areas to protect the backcountry 
hiking experience," but he is ąuick to 
add that the GMC has "ongoing con- 
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The Green Mountain Club's Taft Lodge, Mount Mansfield, 
after it was rebuilt in 1998 . 


structive relationships" with the ski 
companies. In fact, the first major suc- 
cesses in the Long Trail Protection 
Campaign involved ski areas. 

In a complex transaction in the late 
1980s involving the State of Vermont, 
the Naturę Conservancy and Smug- 
glers' Notch resort, 10 miles of trail 
near Hazens Notch were protected. 
During the next 10 years, deals were 
struck with Bolton Valley and Sugar- 
bush. In 1997, the American Ski Cor¬ 
poration, which owns Killington, 
agreed to a land swap with the National 


< Park Service, which is 
responsible for the 
Appalachian Trail. 
The AT coincides 
with the Long Trail 
for a hundred miles in 
Southern Vermont. 
Conseąuently, prime 
bear habitat in Park¬ 
er^ Gore was protect¬ 
ed in addition to a 
section of trail, and 
Killington got a usable 
piece of real estate on 
the eastern slopes of 
the mountains. 

One of the Long 
TraiPs greatest cham- 
pions was Aldie Gan¬ 
nett, a major contrib- 
utor of time, money and energy whose 
enthusiasm never flagged. She became 
an honorary co-chair of the Long Trail 
Protection Campaign in 1986 and car- 
ried the torch until her death in 1999. 
Her husband, Windham County Sena¬ 
tor Robert T. Gannett, was a major 
advocate for the Long Trail Protection 
Campaign in the Vennont legislature. 

The State of Vermont has appropri- 
ated morę than $3.5 million for the 
campaign sińce 1987, making it the 
traiPs single greatest supporter. That's 
roughly half of what the GMC has 
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ob Northrop of Underhill may 
know the Long Trail better than 
anyone: He's hiked it end-to-end 
six times, a notable feat. 

Even morę notable, Northrop, 80, 
planned to hike the trail — all 270 
miles of it from Massachusetts to Cana- 
da — a seventh time last summer. Even 
though all that hiking has probably 
madę him the sturdiest octogenarian in 
the eastern United States, Northrop has 
had the same sort of health problems 
that many people his age face — a 
bout with cancer and various eyesight 
problems. Nevertheless, he is opti- 
mistic about his latest venture on the 
backbone of Vermont. 

"Let's just say Tm learning how to 
manage apprehension," he said. 

As this issue went to press, Northop 


was completing his plans for the hike, 
which was to begin in Williamstown, 
Massachusetts, on July 15. He hoped to 
reach the Canadian border roughly three 
and a half weeks later, on August 8. 

Like several of his earlier end-to-end 
jaunts, this year's effort was a fund-rais- 
er for the Green Mountain Club and its 
continuing efforts to purchase land and 
easements that protect the historie and 
beautiful Long Trail. The last time he 
madę the trip, in 1996 when he was 
75, Northrop hoped to raise $75,000 
for the club. He ultimately raised 
$ 1 35,000. This time, he set his goal at 
$80,000. 

He was to hike with his son, Stephen 
Northrop, 46, and his grandson, Robert 
Northrop, 14, and anticipated that they 
would all hike at different paces. Each 
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raised to datę. The arrangement has 
been a mutually beneficial one. The 
State has provided the GMC with a 
major portion of the money necessary 
to purchase lcey parcels of land in the 
high country. The club, in turn, has 
handed over that land to the State, 
retaining only rights-of-way and con- 
servation restrictions. The direct result 
has been creation of the Long Trail 
State Forest — a pieced-together corri- 
dor of land in the northern part of the 
State along the high ridge of the Green 
Mountains. 

Overall, the Long Trail Protection 
Campaign has been an unequivocal 
success. In its 1994 report, the GMC 
boasted that 90 percent of the trail was 
secure. The traiPs length changes con- 
stantly due to relocations, but by the 
start of 2001 morę than 52 miles of the 
remaining unprotected sections had 
been protected and the number of 
unprotected miles had been whittled 
down to 10.5. The trail protection 
campaign has almost been completed 
but, as in the trail-building days, 
"almost" isn't ąuite good enough. 

The club now thinks in terms of 
parcels, not miles. There are fewer 
than two dozen of them left. The last 
few landowners can hołd out indefi- 
nitely, a cynie might think, but that's 
not how the club loolcs at it. "They 


decide for their own reasons when 
they are willing and able to sell a par- 
ticular parcel," the GMC's Ben Rosę 
says. "It may be a generation or morę 
before the last few parcels are protect¬ 
ed." Not that it matters. The GMC is 
taking a whole new approach to the 
challenge these days. The buzz around 
club headąuarters now is all about 
trail relocation. Rosę and the rest of 
the GMC leadership hope to have the 
Long Trail "in its finał alignment" by 
the club's lOOth birthday in 2010. 

Of the five major relocation projects 
begun in the 1990s, Pico West in 
Killington and Bear Mountain in 
Wallingford have been completed and 
the Smugglers' Notch relocation is in 
the worlcs. Only two remain, but they 
are big ones: the Winooski and La- 
moille River valleys. Both trail corri- 
dors will reąuire large, expensive foot- 
bridges. In 2000, the Vermont legisla- 
ture helped with funding, as it has in 
the past, but trail protection in the val- 
leys is a harder sell than it is on high, 
wooded ridges. 

Meanwhile, the GMC has yet anoth- 
er task. Although much of the land 
purchased to protect the Long Trail 
has been turned over to the State, the 
club still holds title to some parcels 
and has many conservation easements 
(Continued on page 97) 



Northrop was to carry a 
map of the day's itinerary 
and they would reunite at 
the end of the day, at a 
chosen Long Trail shelter, 
where they'd camp 
together. The hike was to 
be documented on a reg- 
ular basis by Vermont 
Public Radio. 

Even after morę than 
60 years of climbing Ver- 
mont's mountains (his first end-to-end 
hike on the Long Trail was in 1937), 
Northrop enjoys every day on the trail. 

"Being in the forest is like seeing 
Vermont from the inside out," he said. 
"Even on busy days, you can hike alone 
for a good part of the time." 

— T.K.S. 


Bob Northrop and his son, Steven, in 
1996 at Journey's End, where the Long 
Trail reaches the Canadian border. It 
was Bob's 75th birthday and the end of 
his sixth end-to-end hike, which raised 
$135,000 tor Long Trail protection. He 
was to make the hike again last sum mer, 
at 80, to raise morę money for the trail. 



A Long Trail Chronology 


1909 

James P. Taylor conceives the 
idea of a ridgetop trail from 
Massachusetts to Canada. 

1910 

Green Mountain Club char- 
tered. First three miles of the 


Long Trail cut from Mount 
Mansfield to Nebraska Notch. 

1917 

Long Trail reaches from the 
Massachusetts border to 
Johnson. 

1926 

Irving D. Appleby is the first 
person to hike the trail from 
end to end, although in those 
days the finał miles to Canada 
included some road walking. 

1927 

First women hike the trail from 
end to end. They become 
known as The Three Muske- 
teers. 

1930 

Trail formally completed to the 
Canadian border. 

1933 

Green Mountain Parkway 
proposed. 

1935 

Legislature rejects Green 
Mountain Parkway. 

1965- 

1975 

Hiking boom. 

1986 

Long Trail Protection Campaign 
begins. 

2000 

Backpacker magazine names 
the Long Trail one of America's 
10 best hiking trails. 

2001 

Green Mountain Club has 


nearly 9,000 members; the 

Long Trail is used by 200,000 
people per year; 2,524 people 
have been certified as end-to- 
enders. About 10.5 miles of the 


trail and about 4.5 miles of 
side trails remain unprotected. 


Top , Long Trail hikers at 
Middlebury Gap in the 
late 2930 S. 
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J UST ABOUT EVERY Sunday for the past 86 
years, Middlesex farmer Gerald Pease has 
attended services at the little white Shady 
Rill Baptist Church, up the road from the 
farmhouse where he was bom. 

In the summer, when church is at nine 
in the morning, Gerald will be in his 
short"sleeved yellow buttomdown Sunday 
shirt and his brown trousers, held up by a 
belt that’s expanded several notches sińce 
he has had to give up milking after heart 
surgery four years ago. In the winter, 
church is at two in the afternoon to 
accommodate farmers whose morning 
barn chores take so much longer in the 
cold. Gerald is apt to be wearing his green 
woolen pants and his suspenders, leather 
mittens, a furry earflap cap tugged Iow and 
a thick L.L. Bean jacket to fend off the 
wind chill. In his pocket there’s a large 
Hershey’s chocolate bar. 

Gerald drives one of his two John Deere 
tractors to church from the farm on Culver 
Hill, about a mile from his birthplace, 
where he has lived with his sister Ellen for 
63 years. He and Ellen were born with 
weak eyes, weak enough that he could nev' 
er get a driver’s license. Ellen, now 91, has 
been in fragile health most of her life, and 
he provided her a home while building his 
smali dairy farm into one of the tidiest 
spreads in Middlesex. His middle sister, 
Dorothy, 89, blessed with better vision, 
became a schoolteacher and the longtime 
postmistress of Lower Waterford. Neighbors 
and friends, like me, provide transportation 
when Gerald goes to town for tractor parts, 
doctor visits or grocery shopping. 

Gerald has been a deacon in the Shady 
Rill Baptist Church for several decades, 
and he and many others were baptized in 
the brook that runs behind the church. 
According to an account by LeRoy A. 


Flint, who was born in Middlesex in 1853, 
the area around the church was named by 
a preacher who announced a hymn by 
reading the opening words of the first 
stanza: “By the cool Siloam’s shady rill.” 
He paused a moment and said something 
like this: “Shady Rill — that, my friends, 
should be the name of this community. 
Listen, as the water babbles by beneath 
the trees.” 

The church, which 
celebrated its 1 50th 
anniversary in 2000, 
has neither running 
water nor toilet faciln 
ties and is heated by 
two woodstoves whose 
long stovepipes snake 
along the ceiling of the 
central room contaim 
ing the simple pews 
and the altar of the 
worship hall. For many 
years its lower floor was 
used as the meeting 
hall of the Middlesex 
Grange Number 80. 

Gerald has been a 
Granger sińce Febrm 
ary of 1931. 

For nearly 60 years, 
he cut and split wood, 
loaded it on his wagon 
and filled every closet 
and cranny in the smali church foyer. 
Once cold weather set in, he would finish 
his barn chores, wash up, drive the tractor 
to the church and buiid a fire in each 
stove to warm the hall for its parishioners. 
While the fires crackled and the building 
ever so slowly began to thaw out, Gerald 
would sit in his pew, unwrap his big choco- 
late bar and set it beside him on the bench 


Gerald Pease leaves his farm in 
Middlesex at the wheel ofhis tractor , 
en ronte to church. Opposite page, he 
sits in the Shady Rill Baptist Church 
reading the Bibie and waiting for the 
fire he has started in the woodstove, 
below, to heat up the building. 


as he opened his Bibie. For the next three 
or four hours, he would read the Scripture, 
nibble on his chocolate and get up every so 
often to stoke the fires. Occasionally, if the 
truth be told, he let his eyes close and 
snoozed a bit before services. 

When the congregation arrived, though 
fewer and fewer in number over the years, 
Gerald would join lustily in the old hymns 
and offer prayers of thanksgiving for all his 
blessings and prayers of hope for all those 
in sickness or in need. Then he would bum 
dle back up, climb aboard the tractor and, 
humming a favorite hymn, chug back up to 
Culver Hill, where his smali mixed herd of 
Jerseys and Holsteins was waiting to be fed, 
mucked out and milked. 

For the last several years, sińce his heart 
surgery, Gerald’s neighbor Leroy Brett and 
three of Leroy’s seven sons, George, 
Charles and Wilson, 
have taken over cut' 
ting the firewood and 
lighting the fire to 
warm the congrega' 
tion each Sunday. 
Charles even serves as 
lay minister, sińce the 
number of parish- 
ioners, about a dozen 
or so, has madę it 
difficult to find an 
ordained minister to 
come up from one of 
the Baptist churches 
in Montpelier. 

Gerald still climbs 
aboard the tractor and 
goes to church, though 
not every Sunday, the 
windshield wiper of 
the tractor’s cab flap' 
ping when it rains and 
its big orange caution 
lights flashing when 
it’s snowy. Because he’s not in charge of 
the fires, he doesn’t go early to his pew 
anymore. At 86, he understands that any- 
where he sits with his Bibie and chocolate 
bar, God is at hand. c 

Sarah Seidman is a freelancc writcr who lives in 
M iddlesex. Photographer Ethan Huhhard lives in 
Washington, Vermont. 
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The Stillness of / 


Moon over Lakę Dunmore and, 

top, Marshfield Pond, both by Andre Jenny. 
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Mount Mansfield, front llnderhill, by Andre Jenny. 

Opposite, top, maples in Nebraska Ńotch, llnderhill, by Todd Cantwell, 
and, bottom, Washington, by Jim Westphalen. 

















There are moments 

in every Vermont autumn when time seems to stop and the 
world gets very still, when the mountains wear on high their 
white hint of winter-tt>come and the lakę lies motionless, 


bearing hardly a ripple on its shining surface. Even the 


leaves on the trees stop murmuring and the world seems to 


hołd its breath tor a moment, an hour, an aftemoon. 
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Peacham, by Mikę Hardiman. 

Top, Elfin Lakę, Wallingford, and, opposite, 
Wbite Rocks, Wallingford, both by Todd Cantwell. 
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In both the wild, 

tumbled landscapes of the mountains and the calmer, pastorał vistas 
of the valleys, on such days there’s a new calmness in the air, a sense 
of completion, as the fullness and activity of summer fade and we 
have a chance to catch our breath before winter blows in. 

— T.K.S. 
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Bennington County 
Farmers Succeed 
With Hard Work 
And a Lot of Yariety 


S omeday Farm in East Dorset, in the northern part of Vermont's southwest- 
ern-most county, is miles and a mountain away from the nearest gas sta- 
tion, up and up a gravel road with a bad mud season rep. It's barely balanced 
on a steep sidehill better known for its historie marble ąuarries than for 
agriculture of any kind. 

"You'11 never make it, Scout," was the advice given owner Scout Proft by Ben¬ 
nington County's former extension agent. "You're a woman, you're not dairy and 
you don't have the land." 

Twenty years later, Scout and her husband, Matt, and their family have madę it, 
despite their tough location, despite the absence of dairy cows. Like a growing 
number of farms in this rugged, heavily forested county where good farmland has 
never been easy to come by, they've done it by producing out-of-the-ordinary 
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By Shelly Stiles 
Photographed by Keyin Bubriski 


things for consumers with out-of-the-ordinary tastes, and they've done it with the 
significant help of family and friends. The Profts raise pastured poultry and organie 
vegetables, make mapie syrup and harvest sawlogs. And, like many 21st century 
entrepreneurs, they sell value-added products — things they have madę from their 
own produce — sun-dried tomatoes, elderberry jam and ginger cookies. 

Increasingly, the diversified family farm is the face of agriculture in Bennington 
County. It's not so much that diversification is replacing dairying. Although the 
number of dairy farms decreased 15 percent between the 1992 agricultural census 
and the 1997 census, the number of dairy cows fell only slightly. And, presumably, 
the acres in corn and hay and the veterinary and other services and products that 
contribute so significantly to the county's economy remained fairly stable. Instead, 
diversification seems to be leading an agricultural renaissance in Vermont's south- 
westem corner. It's a smali revival, a total of 171 farms in 1997 versus 154 in 1992, 
but it is significant compared to decade after decade of net farm loss. Much of the 
inerease is a result of the vision of people like Scout and Matt Proft. 

Scout and Matt began dreaming of "someday" while working together as interns 
in Maine, after graduating from the University of Vermont with degrees in plant 
and soil science and animal science. They had a destination in mind, the 90-acre 
property on Dorset Hill Road purchased by Scout's grandfather in 1930. (The area 
reminded him of his native Austria.) They'd lceep the farm in the family, they 
dreamed, and they'd raise their own lcids on it. 

In 1980, with help from Scout's mother and siblings and the couple's friends, the 
Profts began to build their farm. They renovated their house, a former 19th centu¬ 
ry tavern once freąuented by marble cutters. They built a barn of boards sawn from 
trees Scout's grandfather had planted. They built a sugarhouse. They experiment- 
ed, unsuccessfully, with a sheep farm. Forced to recognize the limitations of their 
Alps-in-Vermont setting, the Profts bartered for a smali piece of good growing land 
off-site, then began to put up greenhouses there to help fili the fields with organi- 
cally grown vegetables. They tinkered with free-range and flyway-housed poultry. 
And they had children: Silas, Luen, Anders, and the twins, Eben and Uriell. 

Harvests at Someday Farm today are a bounty of the unconventional: 4,000 
turkeys, pheasants and chickens raised each year and sold fresh, frozen and 


At Someday Fam in Fast 
Dorset, left, Scout and 
Matt Proft and their 
children , Anders (held by Scout), 
Uriell , Luen and Eben show offsome 
of their greenhouse tomatoes. The 
Profts also produce other organie 
oegetables, poultry and mapie syrup. 
Bottom, Scout haruests lettuce. 





I smoked; 250 laying hens coaxed to bring forth many thousands of eggs annually; 
I and, each year, four acres of vegetables and cut flowers grown organically and 
I about 250 gallons of mapie syrup. Scout and Matt also custom harvest the occa- 
I sional sawlog from their hillside woodlots and sell their compost. (Ali their organie 
I leftovers, including poultry processing wastes, are composted.) 

Scout can hardly believe it herself. "h/s amazing," she says, "that we can really 
I make a living." And they do it without producing the dairy products the extension 
I agent was so concemed about. 

Their prodigious output is the product of the labor of only Scout and Matt, and 
an intern or two or three (that's something else they've built — the intern house), 
their kids (except for Anders, 3) and, says Scout, "a lot of friends and family who 
come and help at different times of the year." 

Among the friends is Julie Volckens, the farm's volunteer Community Supported 
Agriculture coordinator (and Anders' godmother). Community supported agriculture 
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or CSA operations sell shares in the annual farm output before 
the growing season starts. The arrangement reduces risk for the 
farmer and provides up-front cash early in the year, when the seed 
bills arrive. In return, shareholders regularly receive a generous 
allotment of fresh, locally grown food, usually at a lower cost 
than they'd pay at the farmstand or grocery storę. In exchange 
for her own fresh food, Julie coordinates CSA sales at the farm and | 
its farmstand. 

Maximizing markets, especially close to home, is a big part of 
the farnTs business plan. In addition to 70 CSA shareholders, the 
Profts also market to the public at their farmstand in the village 
of Dorset two days a week during the summer and early autumn. 
They sell to area restaurants from spring through late fali and 
operate a smali mail order business. Their emphasis on marketing 
is born of necessity. "That's how we can survive on our farm, because of our 
markets, not because of our land," Scout said. "We don't have prime agricultural land. 
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We have prime agricultural markets. We can't 
grow enough product." 

That's certainly true for Luen Proft, 8, who 
can't keep up with the demand for his "almost 
famous" ginger cookies, madę with Julie Volck- 
ens's recipe. Each of the older Proft children 
runs a business all his or her own. Silas, 14, 
malces baked goods. Uriell, 12, malces salad 
dressings. Eben specializes in cut flower bou- 
quets. The businesses are part of the kids' educa- 
tions, for they are also home-schooled. 

Matt and Scout reach out to other kids, too. 
Matt coaches Little League. Both routinely host 
school and kids' club tours of the farm. Scout 
helped to start the Farm-to-School Mentors pro¬ 
gram of the Vermont chapter of the Northeast 
Organie Farmers Association. (Scout serves on 
the NOFA board of directors.) And the two 
together helped start the NOFA apprenticeship 
program several years ago as a way to educate 
potential farm workers. 

Someday Farm has hosted 17 interns over the 
years. They've come from Swarthmore and 
Williams colleges, the University of Vermont and 
the University of Nebraska, from Brown Univer- 
sity, Dartmouth College and Warren Wil¬ 
son College among other places. They 
choose Someday Farm, say the Profts, 
because of its diversification of products 
and markets, because of the family life it 
offers, because it's in the State of 
Vermont. 

Of the 17, says Scout, the majority 
have stayed in something land- or agricul- 
ture-related, but only two have become 
farmers. 

"Enthusiasm for farming is really start- 
ing to bloom," says Scout, "but the big 
stumbling błock for new farmers 
is finding land." 

"I think the stumbling błock is 
worlc," says Matt. "Once these 
kids come and see what real farm 
life can be lilce, they choose something else." 

Scout says neither she nor Matt sleep soundly from May, when 
the first day-old turkeys arrive and the Profts go on two-hour 
watches of the brooder boxes, to Christmas, when the last turkeys 
are madę ready for sale and predators are no longer an issue. 

Such a life isn't for everyone. But Americans generally are work- 
ing longer and harder, and as a result spending less and less time 
with family. At Someday Farm, the Profts don't have to choose 
between family and work. Matt admits that, while "other parents 
want to go hiking or snowboarding with their kids, when we have 
time off with them we want to do something morę sedentary." But, 

Scout says, "Pye wanted a diversified family farm sińce I was a 
teenager. I wouldn't choose any other career or lifestyle." 

Many other owners of Bennington County's growing number of diversified 
farms have combined family and work by focusing on unconventional agricultural 
commodities. 


Opposite page, Jim and Julie 
Horst and their son, Fritz, grow 
Christmas trees and Scotch 
Highland cattle at Mount 
Anthony Farms in Bennington. 
Below, Laurie Johnson with a 
Morgan horse, and, bottom, 
with her sister Debbie Johnson 
and Debbie's htisband, Don 
Moffitt, on their Morgan farm 
in Shaftsbury, where they also 
raise beef cattle, chickens and 
hay. 
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Top , Jim and Martha Williamson 
and their son John make State 
Linę Hill Farm in Shaftsbury run. 
They raise cows, sell milk 
and produce mapie syrup, honey 
and sorghum synip. Opposite 
page, they grozo all the feed for 
their herd. 


Three generations of I 
Williamsons farm the 105- 1 
acre State Linę Hill Farm in 
Shaftsbury, in Southern Ben- i 
nington County. Jim and 
Martha Williamson and their 
son John run a traditional 
dairy farm, milking 40 cows 
and growing all that their 
cows eat. Everyone, including 
John's wife, Betsey, his sister- j 
in-law, Anna, and his chil- 
dren, Kay Lyn, Tanner and 
Wren, pitch in to help John 
during mapie season, when 
he takes charge of collecting, 
boiling and putting up 500 or 
so gallons of mapie syrup. 
Then it 7 s time for John to get 
to work on his 55 hives of 
bees, delivering them to 
orchards and gardens in the 
area, raising his own ąueen bees, extracting the honey as the hives fili 
up. The sweet life continues into autumn, when John tums his mapie 
sap house into a sorghum sap house. For five years, he has been Ver- 
mont's only sweet sorghum grower and the state's only producer 
of sorghum syrup. 

At Mount Anthony Farms, located at the base of Mount Anthony, 
a Bennington landmark, Jim and Julie Horst with their children, 
Fritz and Jessica, grow Christmas trees, make their own holiday dec- 
orations and raise Scotch Highland cattle on 330 acres. The farm was 
started in 1897 by Jim's grandfather, and it was protected for a hun- 
dred years and morę in 1991 when the Horsts transferred develop- 
ment rights on it to the Vermont Land Trust. About 4,000 Fraser firs I 
leave the farm each holiday season, heading for living rooms in New 
England and New York. 

Sisters Laurie and Debbie Johnson and Debbie's husband, Don 
Moffitt, breed, raise and train Morgan horses and raise beef cattle, I 
fancy chickens and hay in Shaftsbury. The sisters' mother, Betty, is I 
also a partner in their Morgan horse operation, Saga Morgans. Laurie and Debbie I 
lived across the road from but virtually grew up on the 200-acre farm when it I 
belonged to their grandfather Bart Jenlcs, known to them as Pop. Pop came to love 
Morgans after riding them in a World War I cavalry unit and passed on his love of 
the breed (a Vermont original dating back to the 1790s) to his daughter and grand- 
daughters. 

Just as Debbie and Laurie Johnson learned from Pop their love of Morgans and 
the home place, as the elder Williamsons have passed on their attachment to farm- 
ing to son John and his family, and as Jim Horst came to love and then preserve his 
grandfather's farm, Scout and Matt Proft hope to pass on their love for their land I 
and for farming to their own children. It's one of the reasons they encourage them I 
to develop their own farm-based businesses. 

"We've got millions of ideas for the kids' businesses, to get them at least aware 
of all the opportunities farming offers them," says Scout. It's one of the reasons ja 
they ask their children to pitch in only on those chores that interest them. This Ą 
approach seems to be working with Luen, at least, who says, "I want to be either a 
farmer or a spy." 


Shelly Stiles is the district manager of the Bennington County Conservation District. 
Photographer Kevin Bubriski lives in Shaftsbury. 
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For Morę Information 


Someday Farm, East Dorset 

For information on becoming a membei of a Someday 
Farm CSA, cali the Profts (802-362-2290) or visit the 
farm on the west side of Dorset Hill Road, about two 
miles from its intersection with Morse Hill Road, 
which is off Route 7A. (Please cali first.) The farmstand, 
on the grounds of the J.K. Adams Factory Storę on 
Route 30 in Dorset, is open mid-June through late Octo- 
ber, 2-6 p.m. Wednesdays and 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Saturdays. 

Williamson Farm, Shaftsbury 

Williamson mapie syrup, honey products and sorghum 
syrup are sold at many Stores, gift shops and other 
locations throughout Bennington County. Or visit the 
farm, where products are displayed in the entryway to 
Martha Williamson ’s renowned kitchen. (She’s an 
extraordinary cook.) Cali for directions (802-447-7200). 


Mount Anthony Farms, Bennington 

The Horsts are on Pleasant Valley Road in Bennington, 
off Route 9 not far from the Vermont-New York linę. 
They’re the last tree farm on the road 
(802-447-0660). 

Saga Morgans, Shaftsbury 

To visit Saga Morgans, where 
the Johnsons’ 20 Morgans are in 
a huge and beautiful 1850 bank 
barn, cali (802) 442-5945 or e- 
mail sagamrgn@together.net. 

They’11 tell you which windy 
gravel roads to take to get to this 
pastorał farm in the 
Taconic Mountains. 
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THE TALE of THE 

Four 

Shirleys 


By Susan Keese 

Photographed by Kindra Clineff 


S hirley Clark and 
Shirley Searles were 
friends as young girls 
growing up in Guilford 
in the 1940s. They dated two 
cousins, Webster Sąuires and 
Maynard Sąuires, members of a 
big local family. The Sąuires 
boys loved to dance, and several 
nights a week Web and May¬ 
nard and the two Shirleys would 
go out sąuare dancing in Halifax 
or Jacksonville or Brattleboro or 
Greenfield, Massachusetts. 
Occasionally the cousins would 
talce the Shirleys along when 
they went coon hunting with 
their dogs in Maynarda father's 
Model A. Those were the kinds 
of things you did for fun as a 
teenager in Guilford then. 

In May of 1950, Webster Sąuires and 
Shirley Clark were married. Two 
weelcs later, in June, Shirley Searles 
married Maynard Sąuires and became 
the second Shirley Sąuires in Guilford. 

"I don't thinlc anyone thought much 
about it then," Shirley number two 
says. 

Then in 1952 WebsteTs brother Don 
married Shirley Rabideau. A couple of 
years later, in 1954, the youngest of 
the Sąuires brothers, Stillman, brought 
home Shirley Cole of Wilmington and 
introduced her as his bride-to-be. 

"My mother-in-law said, 'Oh, my 
God, not another Shirley!' " Shirley 
number four recalls. 

It was Catherine Sąuires, the broth¬ 
ers' mother and Maynard Sąuires' 
aunt, who came up with the trick of 
tacking on the first names of the boys 
to differentiate one Shirley from anoth¬ 
er: Shirley "Web," Shirley "Maynard," 
and Shirley "Stib" for Stillman's wife. 
Shirley number three, who lives in 
West Brattleboro now and has been 
divorced for many years, prefers to add 
her maiden name: Shirley Rabideau 
Sąuires. But to many people in Guil¬ 
ford, she is still Shirley "Don." And 
she still gets the other Shirleys' Christ- 
mas cards and bills, and the wrong 
photos back from the WalMart across 


the river. Not to mention the phone 
calls. 

'Tli answer as many ąuestions as I 
can," she says, "and then I'll say, 
'You've got the wrong Shirley!' and 
give them the right number." 

The other three Shirleys still live 
within a mile or so of one another on 
the Guilford Center Road. Shirley 
Maynard, whose house is first, gener- 
ally gets the first look at the mail. 

Once, she had a brand new refrigera- 
tor delivered by mistake to her door. 
Shirley Rabideau Sąuires had ordered 
it, but as it happened, Shirley May¬ 
narda fridge had just stopped working. 

"I haven't even shopped for a new 
refrigerator yet!" she informed the 
delivery man. 

One winter Shirley Stib had her fur- 
nace cleaned twice. 

"Meanwhile, I was on the phone try- 
ing to find out where the guy who was 
supposed to clean my furnace was," 
says Shirley Maynard. 

Such mistakes were less common 
45 years ago, the Shirleys agree, chat- 
ting in Shirley Maynard's living room 
one day last fali over angel food cake 
and strawberries from the freezer. 

There were only 796 people in Guil¬ 
ford in 1950, and neighbors had a good 
deal morę than just a name to go by 
when it came to distinguishing one 


member of the community from i 
another. Back then a hand- I 
ful of names — Evans, Clark, 
Houghton, Sąuires — dominat- I 
ed town meeting, the road crew, ; 
the headstones in the local 
cemeteries. "So many of us j 
were related on one side or the 
other, the town was like one big 
family," says Shirley Web. 

"People just knew each other. 
They didn't make mistakes," 
says former Guilford Town 
Clerk Marguerite Evans. 

Evans's tenure in office, from | i 
1958 to 1971, spanned the years 
during which Interstate 91 was I 
built and real estate in Guilford 
started booming. There are near- 
ly 2,000 people in the town 
today, many of them migrants from 
elsewhere who have no way of know- 
ing that Catherine Sąuires' father (for 
example) was a famous auctioneer, or 
that Maynard's grandfather owned the 
farm now lcnown as the Franklin Farm. 

But even in the 1950s and '60s there 
were times when the situation led to j 
confusion. In 1954 Shirley Web and j 
Shirley Stib gave birth within two or 
three hours of each other at Brattle¬ 
boro Memoriał Hospital. "They were 
going bonkers!" Shirley Stib laughs. 

It wasn't entirely a coincidence, she 
adds. The Shirleys' due dates were 
only a few days apart. 

"We decided we were sick of wait- 
ing, so we went for a little ride to try 
to push things along," says Shirley Stib. 

"We drove up the dirt road to Packer's 
Corners and down through Vernon ..." 
Shirley Web pipes in. 

"And over the railroad tracks ..." 

It wasn't long before both Shirleys 
checked into the hospital. 

Ten years later Shirley Web had her 
fourth son, Kenny, in January, and 
Shirley Stib gave birth to her second 
boy, John, that March. When Shirley 
Web's doctor heard that Shirley 
Sąuires was about to deliver another 
baby, he hurried up to see for himself. 
"He didn't believe it was possible!" 
Shirley Web recalls. 
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Thefour Shirleys, frorn left: 

Shirley Rabideau Sąuires, Shirley "Maynard " Syuires, Shirley "Web" Squires and Shirley "Stib" Syuiers. 


Except for a shared tendency to gig- 
• gle when they are together, the 
Shirleys are about as different as four 
friends could be. 

Shirley Maynard, who is widowed 
now, is the one whose picture is in the 
I paper most often. In September of 
2000 she was named Volunteer of the 
Month by Brattleboro Savings and 
Loan in honor of her tireless volunteer 
worlc. She is also known 
: for her collection of 

I morę than 400 Nativi- 
ty scenes, which she 
opens to the public (by 
appointment only| at 
Christmastime. Her 
I oldest son, Ron, a 
respected gay rights 
activist, was about to 
begin his second term 
; in the State legislature 
in Montpelier when he 
died of AIDS in 1993. 
i In the years sińce her son's death, 
Shirley Maynard has been a mainstay 
of the Brattleboro AIDS Project. She 
I also does a lot of work with the elder- 
I ly, volunteers with Hospice and serves 
I as a Eucharistic minister for the 
I Catholic church. 

"People are always congratulating 


us for Shirley's good deeds," Shirley 
Rabideau says cheerfully. 

Shirley Web is the ąuietest and most 
domestic of the four, though she is 
also known for her subtle sense of 
humor. She lives in the little hand- 
built house where she and Webster, 
who died last spring, raised their six 
children. For 26 years Shirley Web 
cooked hot lunches in the cafeteria at 
the Guilford Central 
School. She retired in 
1995, but soon went 
bacie to work cooking 
three days a weelc for 
the snack shop at Brat¬ 
tleboro Memoriał Hos- 
pital. She was a 4-H 
leader in the days 
when many young 
people in town learned 
about hobbies and 
sewing and raising 
livestock in the 4-H. 

Shirley Rabideau Sąuires worked for 
34 years as a paraprofessional in the 
Brattleboro schools before retiring last 
year to stay home with her daughter 
Melody, who has cerebral palsy. 

At 63, Shirley Stib is still employed 
as a machinę worker in Wilmington. 
She and Stillman — who spell their 


name "Sąuiers" for no reason they 
could specify except that, even among 
the brothers, it has always been spelled 
both ways — live in a roomy vinyl- 
sided double-wide mobile home near 
the Guilford Town Garage. 

"Fm the hell-raiser of the group," 
she proudly asserts, and the other 
Shirleys nod in agreement. They recall 
a story about a '62 T-Bird from the 
local Ford dealership and a "little test 
drive" — with Shirley Stib at the 
wheel and Shirley Rabideau as passen- 
ger — on Interstate 91 shortly before 
the highway officially opened for busi¬ 
ness in Vermont. 

Asked to speculate on the conflu- 
ence of Shirleys that has been the 
source of all these tales, Shirley May¬ 
nard points to the popularity of the 
tap-dancing child star Shirley Tempie 
at around the time they were born. 

Shirley Maynard waggles a sneak- 
ered foot, as if about to launch into her 
own song-and-dance routine. "Do you 
think she'd be proud of us?" she asks. 

And all four Shirleys dissolve in 
laughter. ofr 


Freelance writer Susan Keese lives in 
Newfane. Photographer Kindra Clineff 
lives in Winchester, Massachusetts. 


“Iii answer as 
juany ąuestions 

as I can, and then 
Iii say, ‘You’ve 
got the wrong 
Shirley?’ ” 
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The artist in his studio. "What you 
tieed as an artist," he says, "is the 
availability of contrast and drama." 
Right, the view from the window 
of his fartnhouse in the hills of 
West Brattleboro. 
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By Tom Slayton 
Photographed by Jon Gilbert Fox 



W olf Kahn was painting out- 
doors, his easel and canvas 
set up along Route 9, not far 
fromhis West Brattleboro 
home. A car stopped and a woman got 
out. After a ąuick inspection of his can- 
vas, she said: "You're not painting that 
ugly trailer park, are you?" 

"No, Ma^m," Kahn said. 'Tm paint¬ 
ing that beautiful State police barracks." 

"Weil, I don't see anything beautiful 
about that State police barracks," the 
woman declared angrily. 

"Weil, then, Tm doing my job," Kahn 
replied, "because an artist is supposed to 
see beauty where others do not." 

The woman drove away shaking her 
head in disbelief. 

At the age of 73 Kahn is still creating 
art that challenges our understanding 
of the Vermont landscape. His worlc 
today is morę experimental than it was 
50 years ago, even though Kahn is now 
lcnown and revered as an artist who lives 
and paints in Vermont every summer 
and therefore often plies the familiar 
themes of Vermont landscape art: barns, 
serene views of the Connecticut River 
and autumn hillsides ablaze with bright 
foliage. 



For many painters such subjects are 
nostalgie, even sentimental. Barns and 
farm fields speak of a romanticized, sup- 
posedly simpler time when people were 
morę in touch with the earth; a sweep of 
rolling river can evoke the majesty of 
nature's seasonal cycles. That's not what 
primarily interests Wolf Kahn. 

He depicts barns because their huge 
structure can dramatically confront the 
viewer, and because of the formal chal¬ 
lenge of painting a barn so that it looks 
lilce what it actually is — a hollow struc¬ 
ture, a shell, rather than a huge błock or 
inert mass. Riverscapes reąuire the artist 
to play four surfaces against one another 
— the two banks, the horizontal river 
surface and the overhanging sky. 

Kahn fervently resists the temptation 
to superimpose intellectual constructs 
on his paintings. "Tm primarily a visual 
person, and I enjoy the moment," he 
says. The play of light on a hillside is 
much morę important to him than the 
play of ideas that may accompany it. His 
aim, he says, is to escape even the ideas 
that govern modern art and let the land¬ 
scape speak to his eye directly. 

Morę and morę in recent years, Kahn's 
paintings and pastels have hovered on 
the edge of the fine linę between repre- 
sentational art and abstraction. The land- 
scapes he creates — whether of the West 
Brattleboro hillside where he lives or of 
scenes glimpsed in his travels abroad — 
are distinct places with a visual reality of 
their own, and yet they can alsobe read 


Seeing Yermont s Landscape Anew 
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Kahn loves the 
challenge ofpainting 
his own barn, right. 

Belozu, some ofhis 
landscapes; opposite, 
the pastel crayons he 
uses and his hillside 
studio. 





as vivid abstractions, essays 
in light and color that cre- 
ate a mood quite distinct 
from the actual landscape 
that inspired them. In addi- 
tion, he is one of the lead- 
ing colorists of contempo- 
rary art, a master who uses 
color in ways that are beau- 
tiful, evocative, often inno- 
vative and surprising. 

Kahn's most recent book, 
Wolf Kahn Pastels, is a lus- 
cious presentation of his 
powerful work in that chal- 
lenging medium. It contains land¬ 
scapes and color sketches from 
Vermont, the American South¬ 
west, Europę and Africa. 

Yet for all his sophistication and 
his international renown as a con- 
temporary artist, Wolf Kahn is a 
modest man who seems complete- 
ly at home in the partially restored 
farmhouse in West Brattleboro 
where he spends his summers. He 
is a genial, charming host who 
greets his visitors on a chilly fali 
morning wearing a checked woolen 
shirt buttoned over other layers of 
clothing and discusses the fine 
points of art while cooking up a 
batch of homemade yegetable soup 


for lunch. He refers offhandedly to 
his new book as "a how-to book 
with metaphysical pretensions," 
and autographs a copy for a visitor. 

"What you need as an artist/' 
Kahn says, "is the availability of 
contrast and drama." His home, a 
high-perched hillside farmhouse, 
embodies both, and many of the 
views from his property have found 
their way into his work. The house 
is set on near-vertical pasture sur- 
rounded on all sides by steep, 
forested hills. The weathered two- 
story barn that shoulders out a por- 
tion of the sky as you drive up 
Kahn's steep, switchbacked drive- 
way has been the subject of many 
of his paintings. The day I visited, 
Kahn was making pastel studies of 
a linę of maples that descends his 
far hillside. The explosions of red 
and orange slashed across the page 
emphatically, in sharp contrast to 
the green pasture in front of them. 

Kahn arrives at his hilly farm¬ 
house each spring with a truckload 
of blank canvases and, he says, "... 
with the rather naive belief that I 
can be reborn by starting anew." 

He begins each new season of 
painting and drawing slowly as he 
reintroduces himself to the disci- 
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pline of working directly from land- 
scape once again. His work is often 
halting and tentative at first, but 
by August he's working well, and 
by September and October his wrist 
is limber, his strolce assured and, 
Kahn says, "there are no holds 
barred." 

That period of great assurance 
arrives just as the Vermont autumn 
transforms the landscape, turning 
the leaves to the bright reds and 
oranges that Kahn loves. By late 
October, he has another truckload 
of bright, color-filled canvases, 
many of them still drying, to ship 
back to his New York City apart- 
ment. 

What Wolf Kahn likes most 
about Vermont is its unpreten- 
tiousness. He moved to the West 
Brattleboro farm in 1968 because it 
was a country place he could afford 
— and immediately fell in love 
with the mix of people he had as 
neighbors, the beauty of the coun- 
tryside, the changes brought by 
each season. 

His daughter Melany used to ride 
horses with every available neigh- 


borhood girl on trails around the 
hilly spot where he lives. In other 
places, Kahn notes, horsebaclc rid- 
ing is a class-driven sport, some- 
thing the elite do. Not in Vermont, 
and the same could be said for his 
art shows, which draw a cross sec- 
tion of the public. 

Kahn's own Vermont acąuain- 
tances rangę from artisans and 
farmers to folksingers and college 
professors. He is friends with both 
State Senator Peter Shumlin, a 
prominent Democrat, and former 
State Senator Robert Gannett, a 
prominent Republican. In the morę 
than 30 years he has summered 
here, Kahn's life has become woven 
into the life of Windham County, 
even as his images have morę and 
morę deeply reflected the spare, 
stony hillsides and lush colors of 
Vermont. 

One of the great values of art is 
to show us the familiar in unfamil- 
iar guises — to give us new view- 
points on our world. Wolf Kahn's 
art does that, vigorously and on 
purpose. He says that when he 
paints, he's always looking for an 


innocence of spirit — 
an absence of precon- 
ception that enables 
him to see directly and 
with new eyes. 

"I specifically try to 
avoid giving people 
what they already 
lcnow," Kahn says. 
"And to do that is to 
go beyond what I 
myself already know." 



Wolf Kahn's art may 
be seen in a show fea- 
turing his work and 
that of his wife, Emily Mason, at 
the Southern Vermont Art Center 
in Manchester Center August 25- 
September 16. There will be an 
opening reception August 25 from 
3-5 p.m. ; at 1:45 p.m., Kahn will 
give a lecture entitled "Six Reasons 
Not to Do a Landscape." The pub¬ 
lic is invited. ^ 


Tom Slayton is Vermont Life s editor- 
in-chief. Photographer fon Gilbert Fox 
lives in Hanover, New Hampshire. 
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The Year in a 

Crcinberry Bog 


I n mid-winter, the bog takes on 
the homely aspect of an aban- 
doned farm, the fields and pas- 
tures of which have just begun to 
go back to heavy growth, with the tops 
of a few plants just showing above the 
white expanse. 

This upland fen and muskeg in Ver- 
mont's northeastern highlands lies in 
an elongated bowl between two hills, a 
mountain and one long ridge. The 
main channel is a meandering impres- 
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sion in the wind-driven, wind-piled 
and compacted snów. The large pond 
at the lower end is a pure sheet of 
snów over ice that has been hardened 
deep by temperatures that often plunge 
to morę than 40 below. 

The harvest that has been taken 
from the bog and surrounding hills, 
and is being taken still, is lumber. 
Trees have been cut in large numbers 
and repeated harvests for 150 years. 
Short gray spires stand out in the bog, 


relics of large and smali cedars. Thet 
large cedars were cut to build sąuirtj 
dams across the outlet to pen water forl 
driving the logs downstream in springi 
The logs from the surrounding forestsi 
were piled on the pond ice until thet 
spring melt. The smali cedars drownedi 
in the rising and falling waters behindj 
those temporary dams. Ali the cut orS 
broken weathered cedar remnants looki 
like fence posts, a drifty linę holdingi 
nothing in or out. 








The floor of the bog lay underwater 
for morę than half the year during 
those times, the plant and animal 
communities thus diminished and 
largely relegated to the edges. Most of 
the cutting was done in winter, and 
one of the tarpaper shacks where lum- 
berjacks madę their winter home is 
collapsing slowly into the moist alder- 
edged shore of the bog. 

I first came to this bog morę than 20 
years ago with my father-in-law to 
help him put up a smali camp. He had 
come here just after World War II dur¬ 
ing his long recovery from wounds. He 
and seven friends ended up buying a 
40-acre chunk of the bog and a nearby 
ridge. At that time the entire little val- 
ley and well up the surrounding hills 
had been clear-cut. The deer they were 
after could see them a mile away. Fifty 
years will grow good-sized trees, and 
those that have not been reharvested 
are now of a size that might loolc origi- 
nal to the uneducated eye. 

In the open bog in winter one can 
see voles, which tunnel beneath the 
snów but pop out on the surface from 
time to time in their travels for forage. 
Foxes and coyotes follow those travels, 
and one can see them pounce 
or find the marks they make 
as they dive for what they see 
or hear. The deer and moose 
mostly consume woodland 
browse now, but come down 
to drink where springs enter or 
well up in the bog. Snowshoe- 
ing here, I have seen where 
owls swooped in on prey in 
the night and left perfect wing 
prints and sometimes, in soft 
snów, face and bealc prints. 

Yearly I take my children 
for overnight stays to go owl- 
ing. We choose moon-bright 
nights so walking is easier and 
seeing the owls 7 shadows is 
possible. I imitate several owls 
accurately enough to have 
them answer or come in for 
territorial challenge. My 13- 
year-old son has several calls down as 
well, and my 7-year-old daughters are 
learning. We go in late winter so the 
saw whets will be reliably calling. 
They cali at no other time of the year. 
It is difficult to think of that owl's 
metallic grate as owl-like. Lumber- 
jacks lying in their beds would have 


recognized it as a per¬ 
fect imitation of a 
good sawyer's nightly 
task. 

This past winter we 
also heard the long- 
eared's most owl-like 
hoooo, and from 
across the bog the 
unmistakable Iow 
booming voice of the 
great gray, out of place 
and far from its usual 
home to the north. 

Other years we hear 
great horned, barred, 
screech and boreal 
owls. By the time the 
snów has really begun 
to go, and plant and 
animal life has come 
on in its spring flurry, 
the owls have stopped calling. They 
are already ąuietly raising their young, 
dependent for food on all the other 
births around them to come. 

• 

Wood frogs have gathered in stand- 
ing pools by mid-April to matę and 
deposit eggs. Their thousands of gur- 


gling calls in unison make a watery 
world seem even morę liąuid. 
Approached, they will quiet for a 
moment, but if I am still that moment 
and after, the sound flows freely and 
long. It is a sound that marks for me 
the true sense of spring having sprung. 

Already, common mergansers swim 


and dive at the deeper 
end of the pond. In the 
open water where the 
channel enters, hooded 
mergansers, the elegant 
blacie and white males 
and casual brown fe- 
males, are pairing off. 
The competing males 
repeatedly open and 
close the dazzling white 
shields on the sides of 
their heads. 

The ice in the pond 
and locked in the 
brush-shaded hum- 
mocks alongside will 
not be gone for two 
morę weeks at least. It 
reminds me of the 
great błock of ice that 
was left as a mixed 
deposit in the bowl itself. That primor- 
dial błock eventually melted, forming 
this kettle bog and pond. With all the 
luxuriant life that is about to emerge, 
one has to force the realization that 
just a few thousand years ago glaciers 
had left all of Vermont loolcing lilce 
one giant strip minę, all bare rock and 
gravel wash with rivers and 
lalces on a much greater scalę 
forming and eroding the land. 

The haunting cali of the pied- 
billed grebe resonates and 
seems prehistorie, while the 
cali of the bitterns seems man- 
made. Nicknamed "pile driver" 
by old-timers, they sound lilce 
the steam-driven machines that 
set many a footing in soggy 
soils. Kingfishers fly over the 
still-narrow channel and the 
open pond margins. In the reedy 
edges the common snipe is 
sąueaking before it talces flight 
in roller coaster circles of rises 
and whistling swoops to 
inerease the vibrations of its 
outside taił feathers for its 
breeding cali. It sounds lilce a 
tremulous wind harp. The slow 
thunlc of piliated woodpeclcers, both as 
feeding sound and territorial signature, 
resounds across the bog. The morę rap- 
id tattoo of northern three-toed and 
blaclc-backed woodpeckers, rare in 
Vermont, and those of morę ordinary 
woodpeckers, can be heard as they pair 
(Continued on page 89) 



Author Leland Kinsey's daughters , Desi and Hannah , 
pick cranberries, "the land's gift," for pies and 
Christmas tree decorations. Left, the bog lies wrapped 
in the hills of the Northeast Kingdom. 
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PRIZE WINNER 


Vermont Life is pleased to pub- 
lish the short story "Hornpout," 
this year's winning entry in the 
Ralph Nading Hill Literary Con- 
test sponsored by Vermont Life 
and Green Mountain Power Cor¬ 
poration. 

Burlington writer Louella 
Bryant spins a tale most parents 
will understand, the story of a 
recalcitrant boy nursing a deep 
wound and of his father, inarticu- 
late in the ways of the young. 
Judges in this year's Ralph Nad¬ 
ing Hill competition liked the 
emotional accuracy of the story, 
the veracity of its rural setting 
and the sudden, violent humor of 
its conclusion. 

The Ralph Nading Hill Literary 
Contest is open to all Vermont 
residents. Any poem, essay or 
story is eligible. Manuscripts for 
the contest should be sent to 
Stephen C. Terry, Green Moun¬ 
tain Power Corp., Green Moun¬ 
tain Power Drive, South Burling¬ 
ton, VT 05403, by November 30 
of this year. The winner will 
receive $1,500. 


By Louella Bryant 
Illustrated by Bert Dodson 


Hornpout 


W HAT KIND of a job 
is rattling empties?" 
TurneTs father snorted. 
Whenever he got excited 
or reamed Turner out about not making 
anything of himself, he snorted. 

"The redemption center pays seven 
bucks an hour — that's morę than I 
got bussing tables." Turner laid a disk 
of bologna on a slice of bread. 

"How do you expect to live on seven 
dollars an hour?" 

"Are you asking me to pay room and 
board now?" Turner sąueezed the 
mustard bottle and sąuirted a triangle 
atop a sąuiggly linę — a sail on the 
water. 

"Dammit, Turner, have you heard 
anything Pve said?" 

When Turner pressed down the top 
slice of bread, mustard oozed out the 
sides. He raised the sandwich to his 
mouth, jerlced off a bite and watched 
his father stare at the glob on the 
counter. When his mother was alive, 
the counters were strewn with 
eggshells, gaping flour bags, sticky 
beaters, cookbooks spread open and 
dolloped with batter. Potting soil 
tracked across the floor, grimy garden- 
ing gloves discarded on a chair. It was 
a pleasant mess, and Turner's father 
never complained. But now if Turner 
left a nail clipping in the bathroom 
sinic, his dad let him lcnow about it. 

Turner elbowed out the bacie door, 
letting the screen slam shut behind 
him. 

"Son." Turner could tell by his voice 
that his father wasn't mad anymore. 
He never stayed mad long. Trouble 
was, the explosions happened so often, 
they were starting to run together. 

So Turner didiTt turn around. 


The gear was already in the bacie of 
the station wagon, and he got in and 
started her up, pushing a Phish tape 
into the player. The musie was lilce 
fireworks going off inside his head, 
blowing out whatever held him down. 
School. His job. His father. Lighting up 
the darlc space his mother left. 

He eased over the lawn in second 
gear. The pond was nestled in front of 
woods, and between the house and the 
water was an acre of grass mowed in 
straight lines. His father had become a 
perfectionist in the last year, mulching 
around the trees, attacking crabgrass 
with weed lciller, spraying fertilizer for 
the right shade of green. 

Turner parlced by the water's edge 
and left the car door open so he could 
hear the musie. He took the taclcle box 
and worm Container out of the bacie. 
He'd had to storę the worms in the 
refrigerator, another bonę of con- 
tention, especially when he perched 
them next to the fresh mushrooms, 
which absorbed the rancid smell, or so 
his father said. Turner wouldn't eat 
mushrooms. 

He propped himself against the boul- 
der that blocked the wind. The stone 
was lilce a friend who lcnew without 
asking what Turner was thinlcing. He 
was thinlcing about a fat hornpout, 
glass-eyed and ripe for gutting. 

Worm secure on the hoolc, he 
brought the reel bacie and with a snap- 
ping motion whipped his rod forward. 
The whir told him it was a solid cast, 
and the hook plopped in halfway to 
the float he'd rigged up two summers 
before. His senior year was starting in 
a few weeks, and he hadn't a clue what 
he'd do after high school. He'd like to 
follow Phish around on next summer's 
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HORNPOUT 


tour if he could save enough money, 
but he knew his dad expected him to 
do something constructive, like 
enrolling in the local community col¬ 
lege. 

"Plan for the futurę," his father 
always said. "Somebody's going to 
jump in ahead of you." He wasn't the 
brain his father was, with his cum 
laude law degree, but Turner could 
keep his monTs old car running, and 
what he madę at the redemption cen¬ 
ter covered gas money. So let them 
jump in, he thought. He'd prefer to sit 
on the bank and fish. 

He wedged the rod handle between 
his lcnees and waited for a hit. Some- 
times he rowed out in the dinghy and 
sat suspended between air and 
water, the surface rippling 
in a breeze. He fished 
here every day it was- 
n't frozen over, 
when ice chunlcs 
floated on it in 
early spring and 
when brown 
leaves littered 
it in the fali, 
just a cast or 
two in the 
morning be- 
fore school or 
after baseball 
practice. His 
father had 
stocked it with 
bluegill a few 
years back, but 
hornpout had 
taken over — cat- 
fish they're called 
outside Vermont. 

Ugly things, but good 
eating, cut up and rolled in 
cornmeal, sprinkled with red 
pepper and deep-fried, the way his 
mother taught him. He liked to sample 
a piece right out of the pot, juggling it 
from hand to hand until it cooled 
enough so it wouldn't burn the gullet 
going down. 

Cattails rosę from the water on the 
far shady side. Turner had built his 
worm bed at the woods' edge, next to 
his mother's garden, where the soil 
was rich from her composting. He'd 
worked in coffee grounds and eggshells 
and covered the plot with black plas- 
tic to keep it moist and warm. When 


his mother was alive, rhododendron 
bloomed inside the garden's rock bor- 
der, and łupinę, lilies, bleeding heart 
and wildflowers with strange names 
she'd told Turner but he'd forgotten. 
Now the weeds choked the flowers, 
and grasses grew tali and shook their 
seedy heads. His father, fastidious as 
he was about the rest of the property, 
never touched the garden. Turner 
couldn't bring himself to tend the 
flowers, either. Anything beautiful 
madę him miss her. 

He reeled in and launched the linę 
out again. There wasn't much chal¬ 
lenge to catching hornpout — just sinic 
the hoolc and let the worms do all the 
worlc. Bluegill was a flalcy fish, good for 
broiling but too delicate for 
TurneTs taste. He used to 
like pulling them in, 
though, liked even 
better sitting with 
his father, reeling 
in and casting 
out while his 
mom lcnelt 
nearby, tug- 
ging weeds 
and pruning 
bushes. 

"How's it 
going?" Turn¬ 
er^ father had 
come down 
the bank with 
coffee mug in 
hand, blue let- 
ters spelling out 
"#1 Dad." A hair- 
line crack through 
the "D" was stained 
brown where coffee 
had seeped through. 
Turner's mother had bought 
it one Father's Day years ago, 
wrapped it up and had Turner sign a 
card. Turner really believed his dad was 
number one then. 

"Not much biting," Turner said, 
humoring him. His dad was making 
an effort, even though Turner had a 
feeling where it'd end up. Same place 
it always did. 

His dad circled his cup in the air, 
slow enough so nothing spilled. "I was 
thinking." 

Turner waited, a baited hook. Then 
he took it — what the heli? "Oh 
yeah?" 


"What if we stocked this pond with 
something that offers a little morę 
sport — say, bass." It wasn't a ques- 
tion, and he hadn't just thought it; his 
dad didn't operate that way. Before he 
said anything, he weighed, measured, 
calculated and predicted outcomes. 
That was his problem, as far as Turner 
was concerned. Not a spontaneous 
bonę in his body. 

"Nothing wrong with hornpout." 
Turner watched the end of his rod for 
a nibble. 

His dad sąuatted next to him on the 
grass and loolced across the water. 
"You'd like a little challenge, would- 
n't you?" Turner knew he really 
meant the C average, the dead-end 
job, and the fact that Turner had no 
big plans to change things. Keeping 
things from changing took all his con- 
centration. 

"Not particularly." Turner could 
see his dad out of the corner of his eye, 
his tortoiseshell glasses, pressed 
lchakis, clean deck shoes. He could 
feel his dad rewing up again. Why did 
he enjoy ticking him off? It wasn't his 
fault his mom had gotten sick. He 
couldnY blame his father when the 
doctors started hacking at her body — 
the breasts first and then bits and 
pieces inside her. 

A truck rattled up the gravel drive, 
engine shuddering before it shut off. 
Both doors opened at the same time. 

"Mr. Crocker?" the driver yelled 
from under a faded baseball cap. The 
other man was burly, hair curling over 
his forearms where the sleeves were 
rolled back. 

"Right-o." Turner's father started a I 
ąuick march toward the truck. He I 
routinely hired locals for some task or ! 
other — contributing to the neighbor- [ 
hood economy, he called it. 

While Turner's dad talked with the jj 
driver, the burly one pulled a cigarette t 
from behind his ear and came down i 
the bank. 

"Catchin' anything?" He lit the cig¬ 
arette and tossed the match onto the t 
lawn. 

"Not yet," Turner answered, and he i 
couldn't put his heart into it with this f 
oaf hanging over him. 

"Name's Dante." Holding the ciga- | 
rette between his thumb and forefin- ? 
ger, he cupped the lighted end in his i 
palm and frowned when he took a \ 
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puff, then flicked an ash onto the grass 
with his pinky. 

Turner pulled his hat off and tuclced 
the hair behind his ears. Then he 
jammed the cap back on and pulled 
the bill down over his eyes in a ges- 
ture of finality. 

A duck landed in the water and 
flapped up onto the float. He checked 
over his shoulder, saw some bills pass 
from his father to the driver, who 
stuffed them into his shirt pocket and 
buttoned the flap. He tried to imagine 
what his father had planned — the 
house was painted, yard work done, 
no brush to haul away. Then he 
noticed that all three men were eyeing 
the pond. 

"Back up the car, Turner," his father 
called. 

Turner was his monTs maiden 
name, and he was a lot lilce her in his 
aversion to four walls and a roof. She 
brought the outside in with armfuls of 
clipped tulips, snipped peonies, azalea 
trimmings. In the depths of winter, 
pots of herbs flourished by the heater. 
The first winter after she died was the 
bleakest Turner had ever remembered. 

Turner's father came down to the 
pond with the driver, frowning 
through his glasses and looking ridicu- 
lously tidy compared to the hired 
men. 

"Pretty spot, huh, Harve?" Dante 
nodded toward the pond. 

The driver — Harve — looked at 
Turner's dad. "You surę you want to 
mess with it?" 

"Hornpout have taken over," Turn¬ 
er^ father said. "They make the water 
murlcy. Bass won't thrive in murlcy 
water." 

"You can't eat bass," said Turner. 
"You can eat smallmouth if the 
water's good," Harve said. "I'd rather 
have hompout myself." 

Turner noticed his eyes, a cool blue, 
the color of deep water. He wondered 
if Harve had a son, if he took him fish- 
ing, wondered if it mattered to Harve 
whether his son caught gamę fish or 
eating fish. 

"You using nightcrawlers?" Dante 
picked up the worm box and poked 
his finger around the dirt. 

"Ought to get you some Tennessee 
wigglers," Harve said. "There's not a 
hornpout in the world that can resist a 
wiggler." 


Turner liked worms, the simplicity 
of them, how they madę the earth 
rich with the eating and shitting of 
life. 

Turner's father broke in. "Are you 
going to get on with it?" 

Harve hiked up his pants. "I don't 
want to talk myself out of a job, so if 
it's bass you want, we've got work to 
do." He loped toward the trucie. 

Turner wished Harve hadn't given 
in so easily. He needed an ally. 

The sun was just over the ever- 
greens, and their shadow cut the 
pond's surface diagonally. The far half 
lay still in the darkness, and the half 
in the light sparkled with liąuid crys- 
tals. He wouldnk have minded fish- 
ing for bass, watching them jump for 
flies, matching wits, trying out lures. 
But his father had gone about it the 
wrong way, and Turner knew he 
wouldn't back off now. 

"Tweezer," a jazzy guitar solo, was 
playing on the tape deck. He threw 
the rod into the station wagon. His 
mother used the car to haul plants for 
her garden, and dirt was still strewn 
in the back where it spilled out of the 
pots. He left it there, bits of earth her 
hands had touched. 

He got into the car, popped the 
clutch and backed up the slope. Eject- 
ing the tape, he parlced next to the 
house and ambled back to the pond. 
He wouldnT miss the show. 

Harve started the truck and let it 
roli down the bank. Dante pulled a 
coiled wire out of the bed, opened the 
hood and hoolced one end of the wire 
to the battery, then started walking 
backward toward the pond, uncurling 
the wire as he went. Harve took a duf- 
fel bag from the front seat and fished 
out some eąuipment, piling it on the 
bank. 

"Put out that butt," Harve said. 
Dante flicked the cigarette away, still 
burning, and the gray smoke streamed 
up through the grass. Turner saw his 
dad wince. 

While Dante fumbled with the coil, 
Harve wrapped one end of the wire 
around six red cigars. 

Dynamite. 

"Wait a minutę. You didn't say 
anything about explosives." Turner's 
dad rubbed his hands together as if 
warming the palms. 

"You want the water cleared," 
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and homefurnishings. 



AN ICH I N I 

OUTLET STORĘ 

Powerhouse Mail 
West Lebanon 
New Hamphire 03784 
603.298.8656 

9:30 to 6 Monday - Wednesday 
9:30 to 8 Thursday - Saturday 
12 to 5 Sunday 

Circle Reader Service Number 101 
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HORNPOUT 


Harve said in a you-asked-for-it-buster 
tonę. 

"We should take some precau- 
tions," said Tumer's dad. 

"Best precaution you can take is to 
stand back," Harve said. 

"Christ," Turner muttered. He 
lcnew what the men had planned. Last 
summer when he was hilcing the Long 
Trail through the Green Mountains, 
he'd stopped along the Winooski to 
catch a few when two rough-looking 
boys walked in with a net and a 
garbage bag. One pulled a string of 
Hrecrackers from his pack, clicked his 
lighter and tossed the sparking bundle 
into the water. A muffled boom 
sounded, and stunned fish rosę lilce 
gas bubbles to the surface. The boys 
waded in, one guy holding the bag 
while the other skimmed them up. 
Turner guessed it put supper on the 
table, but there was nothing sporting 
about it. 

Harve lowered the cigars into a 
round tin, capped it and smoothed 
duet tape around the rim, being care- 
ful around the wire. Dante held up the 
other end for Harve to see. 

"Don't do nothin' till I tell you," 
Harve said. "You hear me?" 

"I hear you," Dante said. 

Harve lowered his package into the 
dinghy and lifted a leg over the gun- 
wale. The boat tipped and took on 
water, wetting his boots to the aniele. 
He set the oars and started rowing 
toward the float. The duck shook him- 
self and then took flight, heading over 
the trees. 

On shore, Dante's coil unwound 
with Harve's rowing. Harve glanced at 
Turner's father as if giving him one 
last chance to change his mind. His 
dad rammed his hands into his pock- 
ets and snorted. 

When Harve reached the center of 
the pond, he pulled in the oars and 
grabbed the edge of the float with one 
hand. Then he scooped up the tin and 
lowered it into the water. The canister 
pulled out what looked like eight feet 
of wire. At the center, the pond was 
deep enough for a dive, maybe 10 feet. 
Harve wedged the wire between two 
of the float's logs and shoved off with 
a ąuick look back at Dante. Then he 
slapped the oars into the water and 
started to row, making enough wake 
to ski on. 


"Hołd on!" Harve yelled over his 
shoulder. 

Dante was slowly bringing the two 
ends of the wires toward each other. 

Turner's father braced himself 
against the truck fender. "Holy moth- 
er of God," he said. 

Just as the bow of the dinghy hit the 
shore, his father lunged for the battery 
wire, but the ground had already started 
to tremble. A deep rumbie, then a 
thunderous sucking sound. The sky 
turned green and red, and it was rain- 
ing fish guts, slime and pond water, 
pounding the lawn like shot pellets. 

Harve was out of the water, but the 
dinghy had gone under roiling froth. 
Turner backed away from the truck, 
shielding himself with his arms. He 
turned toward his dad in time to see a 
fish rap him on the skuli, smear green 
ooze down his face and tumbie wig- 
gling onto the grass, taking the 
tortoiseshell glasses with it. 
Mud smacked his father on the shoul¬ 
der and dripped down the front of his 
polo shirt. His deck shoes were buried 
in muck. 

Harve and Dante were in the truck, 
peeling baekwards up the hill, wind- 
shield wipers spreading orange across 
the glass. The engine gunned and tires 
spewed gravel down the driveway. 

When the last splatters of water set- 
tled around them, Turner felt the 
dizzy calm that comes after a gut- 
wrenching vomit. The air reeked of 
worms and pond mirę, and the mani- 
cured turf looked like a rugby field. 
Pieces of the float lay about like kin- 
dling. 

Turner's dad dropped to his knees 
and felt around for his glasses, pushing 
fish parts out of the way. Turner spied 
a tortoiseshell stem sticking up from 
under a white hornpout, jerking with 
the last spasms of life. He lifted the 
glasses and, digging under his shirttail 
for a clean spot on his T-shirt, wiped 
off the lenses. 

"Here, Dad," he said. His father's 
hands were covered to the wrist with 
mud, so Turner settled the glasses on 
his nose. 

"I thought you and I... ," his father 
started. 

"Maybe bass isn't such a bad idea." 
Turner wiped at the slime on his 
father's face. "But first, we've got a 
mess to clean up." 
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ferinont Atotions 

Thereisplenty.osee ^ E V C li t S 

and do m Vermont all 

year ’round but especially in the summer. These advertisers give you just a 
hint of all the events and attractions that await you here in the Green 
Mountain State. Contact the advertisers on the following pages and start to 
plan your vłsit to Vermont today! 

A Refer to the convenient map below to locate your favorite 
attraction or event. Be surę to cali ahead for complete 
directions and schedules and have fun! 
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Map Location 
of Advertisers 

Warren 

Cabot 

Waterbury 

Stowe 

Manchester 

Essex 

N. Springfield 
Norwich 

Rutland/Killington 

Bennington 

Woodstock/Ouechee 

Ferrisburgh 

Burlington 

St. Johnsbury 

Bellows Falls 

Barton 

Shelburne 

Putney 

Barre/Montpelier 

Brattleboro 

Proctor 

Middlebury 

Windsor 

Marlboro 




Also: 

100 Dorset St. 

S. Burlington, VT www.dakinfarm.com 


The Very Best From Yermont! 


Yisit Vermont’s 
Tastiest Attraction! 


Rte. 7, Ferrisburg, 
VT 05456 


Famous nationwide for 
fme corn cob smoked 
meats, Vermont ched¬ 
dar cheese and mapie 
syrup. See products 
madę, try free samples, 
free slide show. 


Map 12 & 13: Circle Reader Service Number 154 


BENNINGTON MUSEUM 
& Grandma Moses Gallery 


• Exceptional collection 
of American furniture, 
paintings, military 
artifacts, toys, tools 
& morę 

• New Bennington 
Pottery Gallery 

• Changing exhibitions 

• Expanded Museum Shop' 

• Hadwen Woods Naturę Trail & Pienie Area 



OPEN DAILY 

West Mairt Street, Bennington, VT 

(802) 447-1571 www.benningtonmuseum.com 


Map 10: Circle Reader Service Number 103 



Experience old-world Vermont charm 

• Historie building 

• Old-fashioned soda fountain 

• Deli-cafe and scoop shop 

• Vermont specialty foods and gifts 

6 a.m.-9 p.m. 7 days Rte. 5 and Kimball Hill 

802-387-5842 Putney, VT 

www.putneygeneralstore.com 19-1 at Exit 4 

Map 18: Circle Reader Service Number 127 





Come visit our studio and 
new gallery in downtown 
Burlington, Yermont 


YERMONT HANDCRAFTED ORIGINALS 


a 


a 


o 


11U I\Y 11 


225 Church St., Burlington, VT 05401 802-863-3880 www.churchandmaple.com 


Map 13: Circle Reader Service Number 225 



The rd Annual New England 

Bach Festival 

BLANCHE HONEGGER MOYSE 

ARTISTIC DIRECTOR 


October 6-21 , 2001 

Program & ticket information: 

802.257.4526 

e-mail: info@bmcvt.org 
web site: www.bmcvt.org 


The Brattleboro Musie Center / Box B 
38 Walnut Street ■ Brattleboro, Yermont 05301 


Map 20: Circle Reader Service Number 197 
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See locator map 
on page 75. 
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FREE 

SAMPLES! 

Taste Our 
Famous 
Fresh-Pressed 
Cider! 

Open 
Every Day, 

Ali Year. 


MOEAOW 

YERMONT 


FREE CIDER 
DONCT 

WithThisAd. 


Route 100 
Waterbury Center 
Vermont 
1-800-3-APPLES 

wAVAv.coldhollow.com 


Mapie Syrup • Apple Pies • Cider Jelly • Apple Butter • Cider Syrup 


Map 3 



The Machinę 
Tool Trail 


Windsor Ml. Asculney 


I t was known as “Precision Yalley,” the 
birthplace and center of the machinę 
tool industry in Vennont—and the indus- 
trial world. 


Now, an historical tour celebrates this rich 
history and acknowledges the businesses 
that have grown up in its shadow. Eleven 
sites capture the entrepreneurial spirit of 
this region. 


Begin your tour at the American Precision 
Museum on historie Rt.5, then on to sites 
sucli as Windsor Train Station. Inn al 
Windsor, Yermont State Craft Center at 
Windsor House, Constitution House, 
Simon Pearce, and Harpoon Brewery. For 
information 802-674-5781. 


Most sites huiidie 


Map 23: Circle Reader Service Number 243 



Billings Farm 


Miiing 

&Mu 


useum 


Get comfortable 

with our famous Jersey cows, sheep, work horses, 
and oxen through family-centered programs, 
activities, and events at this working dairy farm. 
The restored farmhouse, engaging farm life 
exhibits, and new visitor center showcase this 
model farm. A Woodstock landmark sińce 1871 . 

Open daily, May 1 - October 31 
10:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. 


Rte. 12 & River Road I 
Woodstock, Vermont I 
802-457-2355 [ 
www.billingsfarm.org I 


Billings Farm & Museum receives support from 
The Woodstock Foundation. Inc., and is an operating partner 
of the Marsh-Billings-Rockefeller National Historical Park. 
The Park is open daiiy, May 26-Oa. 31 • www.nps.gov/mabi 
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Great 

Grandma 

Moses! 


A special exhibi- 
tion at Shelburne 
M lis e um 

Sept. 8 - Dec. 7, 
2001 


Grcindma Moses, Haying (1956) 

Don’t miss this significant new show of the legendary artist’s work. 
Features works from the permanent collection as well as several on 
loan from private collections. Other paintings exhibitions on view at 
the museum: American Paintings: Highlights from the Permanent 
Collection , and Landscape and Light: The Paintings of Martin 
Johnson Heade. 


Open lOam - 5pm through Oct. 14, lpm - 4pm from 
Oct. 14 - Dec. 7. Located on Route 7 in Shelburne, VT. 
(802) 985-3346; www.shelburnemuseum.org 


Shelburne Museum 


Map 17: Circle Reader Service Number 170 



LOCATED JUST 

one mile South of 

THE VI LLAGĘ 

of Shelburne 

For TIMES AND 
RESERVATIONS CALL 
802.985.3001 

VlSIT US ON OUR WEBSITE ATI 
WWW.VERMONTTEDDYBEAR.COM 


Map 17: Circle Reader Service Number 218 


A 


Lakę Champlain 


CHOCOLATES 


★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 


Burlington, Vermont 


“an experience to 
satisfy all the senses” 


FREE factory storę tours. 
Sample fresh, delicious, award 
winning confections, madę 
right before your eyes. 


Truffles, Fudge, Caramels, 
Factory Seconds and Morę... 


FACTORY STORĘ 

750 Pine St., Burlington • 864-1807 

CHURCH ST. STORĘ 

63 Church St., Burlington • 862-5185 


WATERBURY STORĘ 

Route 100, Waterbury • 244-4150 


www.lakechamplainchocolate.com 


September 14-November 25, 2001 
54 extraordinary paintings and sculptures that tracę the transfomiation 
of the colonies into nationhood. 


"}L)UNG AMERICA 

Treasurcs from the 


Sinithsonian American Art Museum 



Raphaelle Peale, Melom 
and Momin£ Glorics, 
1813, oil on canuas, 

20 3/4 x 25 3/4 inches. 
Sinithsonian American 
Art Museum, Gift oj 
Paul Mellon. 


Middlebury College Museum of Art Center for the Arts 
(802) 443-5007 www.middlebury.edu/~museum 


Young America is one of eight cxhibitions in Treasurcs ta Co, 
from the Sinithsonian American Art Museum, touring the nation through 2002. 
The Princ ipal Financial Group is a proud partner in presenting these treasures 
to the American people. 

At Middlebury the cxhibition is supported by the Christian A. Johnson Memoriał 
Foundation and the Middlebury College Arts Council. 


Map 3 & 13: Circle Reader Serc ice Number 226 
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tcnnont 

AKrailions 

& Events 

See locator map 
on page 75. 


www.fairbanksmuseum.or 


where 2500 

can you see \J 

birds... in St. Johnsbury? 


^ANSWOtS^ 


C-LJ.JL kJ Cl 

MUSEUM & 
PLANETARIUM 




MAIN ST, ST. JOHNSBURY, VT 802 748-2372 


Map 14: Circle Reader Service Number 214 



A-Spedal lnvitation 

CLelebrating over 80 i jears in the farm and garden industry, 
Coger’s Sugar House Gardens invites ljou to visit our newest 
storę tuckea awau in the beautiful hills of Southern Vermont. 
Spring.. .the trout ponds are surrounded with flowers • 

Pall.. /the pumpkin patch will be filled with surprises • 

Winter...ourgift shop will sparkle with Christmas 
spirit. Our beautiful LogCabin Gift Shop is nesrled amonglO acres of 
display gardens, ponds and greenhouses. 

^nristmas shop open Oct l^th through Christmas Lve. 

A wonderful stop for the entire faniifu. Open tjear-round 
<ception of Jan. lOth -PeblOth & Auglst ->Oth 


with the excepti(___ . —__ — 

^ Coger'5 Sugar House Gardens 

15 Baltimore R.d., No. Springfield, \tFo5\JO • Junction Rt. 10 6 & Rt. 10 
1(300) • www.cogersugarhouse.com Cali for a FREE Catalog! 
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ROCKOFAGES dl \KKIES 
PLEASE DROP I\ 


Shullle Tours lo 
World’s Largest Grunite Quarry: 

Guided tours to cutting operatton. Smali fee. 

• June to mid-Oct.. Mon.-Kri. 9:15-3:00. 

• Fali hours: mld-Sept. to mid-Oct . 
Mon.-Sat. 9:15-3:00. 

Msitors Center: 

Video, historie photos, unique stone gifts. 
historie (inactive) quarry. Free admission. 

• May to Oct. (closed July 4). 
8:30-5:00. Sun. 12:00-5:00. 

• Fali hours: mid-Sept. to mid-Oct. 
Mon.-Sun. 8:30-5:00. 

Manufacturing: 

Hand carving of statuary. polishing. 
and cutting. Free admission. 

• Mon.-Fri. 8:00-3:30. closed 
holidays. vacations. 

Kock of Ages \ isitors Center 

773 Graniteville Road. Graniteville, VT 
1-89. exit6 802-476-3119 
www.rockofages.com 
visitor@Barre.rockofages.com 


Map 19: Circle Reader Service Number 168 
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>;<RAFT & FINE ART łHOW 2001 

0VER 350 ARTISANS FEATURING TRADITIONAL, C0NTEMP0RARY & 
COUNTRY CRAFTS, FINE ART & G0URMET SPECIALTIES 

OCTOBER 26, 27 & 28 

EARLY BUYER HOURS FRI 9-12 

FR112-8 • SAT 9-6 • SUN 10-5 
CHAMPLAIN VALLEY EXP0SITI0N • ROUTE 15/PEARL STREET 

ESSEX JUNCTION, VERMONT | 

Demonstrations, live entertainment and good food • Craft raffle to benefit "Make-a-Wish" Foundation of VT 
Admission: General $6, Seniors $5, Early Buyer $12 (Friday 9-12). Partial proceeds of Early Buyer admissions to 
benefit "Make-a-Wish" Foundation and Chittenden Emergency Food Shelf. 

Children under 12 free • Free parking and on-site shuttle 
Discount admission coupons available at: Hannaford Supermarkets (VT & Plattsburgh, NY) & Ben Franklin Storę (S. Burlington, VT) 

EARLY BUYER AND REGULAR ADMISSIONS GOOD POR RE-ENTRY ALL THREE DAYS< 

O Tmfrs 


DIRECTIONSFrom 1-89: 

From South: Useexit 12 or 15 . 

From North: Use exit 16 or Rt. 2A | 


VERM0NT CRAFT WORKERS INC. • P.O. B0X 8139, ESSEX, VT 05451 • (802) 878-4786 OR (802) 879-6837 
Website: www.vtcrafts.com • E-mail: info@vlcrafls.com 


caro 

\M\ Yermont 

Best Cheddar in the World 

www.cabotcheese.com 

Visit us at two locations: Cabot Visitors’ Center at the 
factory in Cabot or the Cabot Annex Storę in Waterbury. 

In Cabot, enjoy our video, guided walking tour, lots 
of nibbles and factory specials! Cali for seasonal hours 
and cheese-making Schedule. Children under 12. FREE 
TOUR! Rte. 2 to Rte. 215, Cabot, 800-837-4261. 

Waterbury location includes Vermont specialty foods. 
video and samples. Rte. 100, Waterbury. 802-244-6334. 


Map 2 & 3: Circle Reader Service Number 207 


BERKSHIRES ANTIQUES ADVENTURE 
COUNTRY & PRIMITIYE ANTIQUES 1700-1900 



October 31 to Nouember 2 
Halloween & Harvest Week 

The Williams Inn 

Williamstown, Massachusetts 



Leaming, reereation, and cultural experience. Homes, 
kitchens, family rooms, tavems, outbuildings, and crafts 
of yesteryear. Tour premier antiques shops in 
Berkshire Border Country. 

Lectures, hospitality, appraisals, and antiques identifi- 
cations in a gracious setting. An unforgettable inter- 
lude of history, adventure, education, and culture. 

Arranged by Matteson Associates of Bennington. 
Telephone: 802-447.2566 Fax: 802-442.3617 
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Vermont Institute 
of Natural Science 



Visit the Vermont Raptor Center and over 

25 species of non-releasable birds of 
prey; hike 77 acres of self-guided naturę 
trails; enjoy our indoor exhibits, programs, 
and naturę shop; private tours availabie. 
Open 10 am-4 pm. Closed Sundays. 

27023 Church Hill Road, Woodstock, 

VT 05091-9642 

(802) 457-2779 www.vinsweb.org 


An Evening with 

John Thade 

Broadway • Movie Themes • 
Old American Songs 



© Schriebl 2000 


Stowe - Sept. 30 
Manchester - Oct. 6 
Woodstock - Oct. 13 
Brattleboro - Oct. 20 

Join us Online at: 

www.johnthade.com 

(Live Concert CD now available) 


Reservations 800 - 559-7070 


Map 11: Circle Reader Service Number 140 Map 14: Circle Reader Service Number 160 



EXCITING NEW EXHIBIT! 

at the World's Largest Marble Museum 


STEEPLE 

(Continued from page 39) 

ledge high above the ground. 

Besides the knowledge of a master 
carpenter and framer, working on 
steeples and belfries demands expertise 
in painting and historie preservation 
and the use of materials ranging from 
copper flashing to siatę shingles and 
cedar shakes for roofing and siding. To 
worlc sites he hauls a 20-foot trailer 
crammed with a mind-boggling array 
of stuff: protective fencing and exten- 
sion ladders, soldering torches, metal- 
bending eąuipment, bins filled with 
files and scrapers, unusual bolts and 
nails madę of copper and stainless 
Steel, compressors and woodworking 
tools. 

"Often you don't lcnow exactly what 
you're going to find until you get up 
there," he says. Though he scouts 
steeples with a pair of binoculars when 
malcing a bid, many jobs reveal morę 
rot and other problems than expected, 
often mixed with decades of pigeon 
seat or other debris. But sometimes 
there are hidden messages that are 
poignant reminders of the historie 
naturę of the worlc he's doing. 

Up in the Washington County Court 
House in Montpelier, Clar found a pin 
and a coin from 1898 with a little notę 
signed by the high school lcids whose 
duty it was to cranlc up the weights 
that ran the cloclc. In Waitsfield, South- 
gate and company found a message in 
the weathervane. It was dated 1909 and 
came from a Reverend Remele. "Who- 
ever finds this," it said, "we're linlced 
in time." They added their own mes¬ 
sage and returned the notę to the 
weathervane. 

''Steeples are so big and so beautiful 
and so high up and so important in the 
character of a town. They're just a big 
deal," says Southgate. "Not infreąuent- 
ly, the restoration I do is the first good 
restoration sińce the steeple was built." 

Though he's not a religious person, a 
sense of awe and deep respect imbue 
his worlc. He's acutely aware he's keep- 
ing the faith with long-ago craftsmen 
and the congregations of the churches 
he worlcs on. 

"I feel close to the people who built 
them," he says. tO** 


Freelance writer Andrew Nemethy lives 
in Adamant. Paul O. Boisvert lives in 
Shelburne. Dennis Curran lives in 
Waitsfield. 
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The VSO’s Traveling 
Musie Festival 


By Melanie Menagh 
Photographed by Mark Sasahara 


E very autumn, when the leaves 
are at their peak for peeping, 30 
musicians of the Vermont Sym- 
phony Orchestra hit the road, talcing 
their musie to people around the State. 
This peripatetic concert series is 
known as the Madę in Vermont Musie 
Festival. Lilce mapie syrup and Morgan 
horses, it showcases one of the finest 
native products the State has to offer. 

"Our bringing pleasure and happi- 
ness shouldn't be restricted to large 


The Vermont Symphony Orchestra s Jaime 
Laredo meets a friend ofthe VSO after a 
performance at the Brattleboro Museum 
and Art Center during last years Madę in 
Vermont Musie Festival; at center is 
Laredo's wije, cellist Sharon Robinson. 
Right, Laredo rehearses with oboist 
Nancy Diniock in Bennington. 


cities," said Jaime Laredo, renowned 
violinist, conductor, teacher and the 
VSO's musie director. 

The smallest, and perhaps most 
remote, venue on the 2000 tour was 
the Haskell Opera House in Derby 
Linę in the Northeast Kingdom. This 
turn-of-the-century jewel sits astride 
the United States/Canadian border. A 
black linę running diagonally along the 
floor of the auditorium delineates the 
intemational boundary. 

In the reading room of the HaskelTs 
adjoining library, Laredo alighted in a 
window seat, bathed in sunlight. He is 
a paragon of charisma, exuding confi- 
dence, congeniality and the scent of a 
very nice cologne. Laredo is at once 
amiable and exotic. 

Born in Bolivia, raised in San Fran¬ 
cisco, Laredo is, according to VSO 
Executive Director Alan Jordan, "easily 
one of the 10 best yiolinists in the 
world today." Laredo and his wife, cel¬ 
list Sharon Robinson, live in the South¬ 
ern Vermont town of Guilford. 

When ąueried about the rigors of 
making a 10-town Circuit of the State 
in two weeks, Laredo smiled. 

"What a pain in the neck!" he said, 
but added: "Madę in Vermont is one of 
the things that appealed to me the 
most about taking this job. If we were 
based in one place, it wouldnT have 
been as attractive. At the Flynn [in 
Burlington], we're asking people to 
come to us. Here, we're going to their 
homes; we're their guests." 

In fact, Laredo sees himself and his 
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VSO Musie Director Jaime Laredo will 
reprise his dual role of conductor and 
soloist as the Vermont Symphony 
Orchestra presents its eighth annual 
Madę in Vermont Musie Festival tour 
September 26-October 7. The featured 
Vermont piece will be the world pre¬ 
mierę of a work by West Brattleboro 
composer Laura Kopelwitz. The rest of 
the program includes Vivaldi's Concerto 
Grosso in D Minor for Two Violins and 
Cello; MozaiTs Violin Concerto No. 4 in 
D, K.218 (Jaime Laredo, violin); and 
Wagner's Siegfried Idyll. 

General admission concert tickets for 
all performances are $17 for adults, $15 
for those 65 and older, $10 for college 















HOW TO GO 


students and $8 for students under 18 and 
are available by caliing the VSO ticket 
hotline at 1 -800-VSO-9293, ext. 12. 

The concert Schedule: 

September 26: 

Sacred Heart St. Francis de Sales 
Church, Bennington, 7:30 p.m. 

September 27: 

Latchis Theatre, Brattleboro, 7:30 p.m. 

September 28: 

Dibden Auditorium, Johnson State 
College, 7:30 p.m. 

September 29: 

Middlebury College Center for the 
Arts, 8 p.m. 


September 30: 

Harwood Union High School, 
Duxbury, 3 p.m. 

October 3: 

Paramount Theatre, Rutland, 8 p.m. 

October 4: 

Bellows Free Academy Auditorium, 
St. Albans, 7:30 p.m. 

October 5: 

Haskell Opera House, 

Derby Linę, 7:30 p.m. 

October 6: 

Vergennes Opera House, 
Vergennes, 7:30 p.m. 

October 7: 

St. MichaeLs College Recital Hall, 
Colchester, 3 p.m. 


colleagues in an enviable position. 
"People come from all over to do this 
as a vacation. I can't tell you how great 
it's been to drive from one beautiful 
place to another. People come to tour 
around Vermont by the busload this 
time of year. I get paid to do it." 

The Schedule sends the musicians 
all over Vermont, from Brattleboro to 
St. Albans in less than two weeks, per¬ 
forming at opera houses and high 
school auditoriums beginning the last 
week of September. 

"Bringing musie to the people, that's 
our job," said Laredo. "Derby Linę is 
too far for people to go to the Flynn for 
a concert. There's a good reason why 
this is called the Vermont Symphony, 
not the Burlington Symphony. If we 
only played there, it would be hard for 
people around the State to feel that." 

Laredo excused himself to change 
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LANDMARKS 



BURLINGTON MANCHESTER MIDDLEBURY 
802/863.6458 802/362.3321 802/388.3177 


'ZttUaue 


Fine 

Crafts 

from over 
250 juried 
Vermont 
artisans 


glass 


texti les 


pottery 


jewelry 


paintings 


furniture 


photography 


& morę 


Y 

Shop 
online ał 

www.froghollow.org 
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Yermont Symphony Orchestra 





Madę in Yermont 

Musie 

Festival 

Bennington 

September 26 

Brattleboro 

September 27 

Johnson 

September 28 

Middlebuiy 

September 29 

Duxbury 

September 30 

Rutland 

October 3 

St. Albans 

October 4 

Derby Linę 

October 5 

Vergennes 

October 6 

Colchester 

October 7 

Jaime Laredo, Conductor 
For morę information, cali the VSO 
Ticketline at (800) YSO-9293, ext. 12 
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into his concert togs, and the HaskelPs 
reading room filled with children, sen- 
iors and everyone in between for the 
preliminary talk given at most of the 
Madę in Vermont venues to acąuaint 
concertgoers with pieces in the pro¬ 
gram. 

On hand to deliver the lecture were 
composer Kenneth Langer and poet 
Ellen Bryant Voigt. The VSO not only 
makes musie in Vermont, at these par- 
ticular concerts it also makes made-in- 
Vermont musie. Each season, a Yer¬ 
mont composer is commissioned to 
produce a new work especially for the 
series. 

In 2000, for the seventh annual Madę 
in Vermont Musie Festival, Langer, 
then the chair of the Fine Arts and Per¬ 
formance Department at Lyndon State 
College, joined forces with Voigt, Ver- 
mont's State Poet. Langer set excerpts 
from Voigt / s sonnet cycle Kyrie to 
musie. The text tells of the horrors and 
triumphs of ordinary people as influen¬ 
za ravaged the world at the end of the 
First World War. 

In the lecture, Langer and Voigt dis- 
cussed their collaboration, a commin- 
gling of words and musie entitled Voic- 
es of 1918. Following a brief introduc- 
tion by Jordan, Voigt explained the his- 
tory of the pandemie and the stagger- 
ing loss of life it caused. Poet and com¬ 
poser related how they came together 
at Laredo's suggestion. Then they field- 
ed ąuestions from the audience. 

madę the effort to go out and talk 
to people, before and after the perform- 
ances," said Langer after the end of the 
tour. "The feedback was almost always 
positive. People enjoyed the combina- 
tion of poetry and musie." 

Langer enjoyed the dual challenge of 
writing for, and performing with, the 
VSO. He and Voigt each read portions 
of her poems to the accompaniment of 
his musie. "It gave me the chance to 
perform at all different venues and see 
parts of the State Pd never been to," 
said Langer. "You get to meet the musi- 
cians and work with Jaime. Your work 
is heard by a wide variety of people. 
The VSO is the state's musical ambas- 
sador, and we covered every region in 
Vermont from border to border." 

In the ticket linę in the Haskell stair- 
well, Phyllis Campbell of Newport 
waited for the auditorium doors to 
open. "Pm delighted that they make 


the effort to come here," said Camp¬ 
bell, who has been on the VSO Board of 
Trustees for 10 years. 

There are five regional boards around 
the State that help when the orchestra 
is in their area. Regional board mem- 
bers arrange housing and meals for the 
musicians, raise funds, organize public¬ 
ity for events — whatever is needed. 

Over the years, Campbell has extend- 
ed hospitality to musicians who stay 
overnight at her home when the VSO 
comes to town. She considers turning 
her home into an orchestral B&B a 
practical matter. "If we want them in 
this area, there's no other way they 
could afford it," said Campbell. "I am 
interested in good musie. If I want to 
hear them, I have to do my bit." 

Lilce many VSO volunteer hosts, 
Campbell has become friends with her 
guests, and often the same musician 
will stay with her again and again. 
"Pve had Beclcy Eldridge, a bassoonist, 
for several years," said Campbell. "I 
appreciate the contact with the orches¬ 
tra members themselves." 

The feeling is mutual. "People were 
wonderful," said Harriet Dearden 
Welther, a violinist from Arlington, 
after her first Madę in Vermont tour. "I 
stayed in all kinds of places, huge hous- 
es or half-built homes in the woods. I 
loved meeting people, and they were 
happy to put us up. I think they felt 
honored to be able to support the 




VSO. 


Welther took advantage of being 
away from the demands of home. "I 
could practice in the morning, take a 
walk, do the concert in the evening," 
she said. "It was amazing to see people 
support the arts so much. Complete 
strangers fixed me breakfast, then 
headed out to work and left me home h 
alone with their lceys. We were well L 
fed, well housed; if we needed a gym to I 
work out, they provided it." 

The Derby Linę audience, sizable for I 
a perfect autumn afternoon, appreciat- I 
ed the VSO's presence in their town. I 
Some people came in jackets and ties, I 
others in T-shirts and Birkenstocks. | 
There were a lot of parents and grand- I 
parents with children in tow, all abuzz I 
for a treat as they took their seats. 

They were not disappointed. The 
program Laredo put together combined 
the old with the new, beginning with 
J.S. Bach's Concerto in C Minor for 
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Highland Meadows - Near Montpelier, Yermont 





B eautifiiUy situated, just three miles from Vermont’s State Capital, awaits 1,868 
acres of prime terrain. Within 15 minutes or less are restaurants, shopping, a 
large hospital complex, airport, golf courses and, 30 minutes distant, two major 
four-season resorts. Highlights include long highway and private interior road 
frontage, three lovely ponds, significant timber value, two mountain streams plus 
elevations from 600' to 1,400' above sea level where varied and comprehensive 
panoramas abound including a wealth of sunny, Southern exposures. With 
numerous lovely building sit es, a fine country estate setting, family compound or 
superior potential for high-end development, the alert consumer can decide 
which choice or combination will prove most desirable. On-site septic is permit- 
ted and a regional sewer plant with excess capacity is nearby. Local zoning regula- 
tions permit sensible development and a golf course feasibility report with 
27-hole routing pian is available. $2,250,000 


Brooks h. barroN 

REAL ESTATĘ 

1074 North Hollow Road, Rochester, Vermont 05767-9607 
802-767-3398 • fax 802-767-4669 
www.barronre.com • barronre@together.net 
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ONE OF VERMONT'S FINEST 
HOMES - Th i s niagnificent Greek 
Revival home sits on a spectacular 
spot overlooking a beautiful part of 
the Champlain Valley. The 300 
acres are a wonderful combination 
of rolling meadows, large pond, and 
woods with miles of trails. Over 
10,000 sq. ft. of living space with sonie of the finest examples of early 
American craftsmanship you will find outside of a museum. The formal 
rooms with their 13-foot-high ceilings, fabulous moldings, and large 
Windows are as beautiful today as they were when this home was built. 
Cali Nancy Foster for brochure. $995,000. 

RE/MAX Champlain Valley Properties 
800-545-8380 • cvpropnf@sover.net 
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fountains 


International Real Estate Group 


Specializing in the sale and marketing of forested land and rural estates. 
Fountain Realty, Inc. 

14 Leavitt Road, Suitę 2, P O. Box 25, Pittsfield, NH 03263. 

Tel: (603) 435-7428 email: realty@fountainforestry.com 
www.fountainforestry.com 


157± Acres - Located in the majestic 
north-central region of Vermont, this 
property is truły a wilderness haven. It 
has 1,270’ of water frontage on two 
secluded ponds, spectacular views, 
and a series of trails for your outdoor 
enjoyment. 

Price $165,000 
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CALL 1-800-636-2424 to order our $18 design portfoiio. 
www.timberpeg.com 


DIFFERENCE IN OUR UNIQUE TIMBER FRAME HOMES 


TIMBERPEG* 

The ArtLsans of Post & Beam. 


Carlson Real Estate, Inc. 


25 Main Street, Stowe, Yermont 05672 



Located on 372 acres at the end of a town road, this property is for the person with an artistic 
flair who wants to commune with naturę and regenerate the soul. On the property are the main 
house, aguest house, caretakers cottage, two-cargarage, sheds and sugar house. Close to aworld 
renowned art community, two major ski areas, and two airports, this home is the perfect retreat. 

Offered at $1,500,000 
Contact Peggy Smith, Excltisive Agent 
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T^anoramic Mt. 

1 views from 29 
acres of meadoiu & 
woodland create an 
incomparable setting 
for this spacious 
Shrewsbury cape. 

LR & Formal DR w! 
oak floors, Den w/BA 
(or spacious lstfloor Master Suitę), modem Country Kitchen w/wood stove, 

3 Family BRs, 2.5 BA, Deck. 2-Stall Horse Barn, Guest Apt., Kennels, 

Spring- Fed Swimming Pond. Minutes to skiing and down town Rutland. 
Cali 800-775-4299 ext. 209for f ee Brochure. Locally: 802-775-2552. 

RE/MAX Real Estate Seruices, 6 South Main St., Rutland, VT 05701 

web: www.margarethenkel.com email: mhenkel@vermontel.net 
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Shrewsbury, Yermont 






























































South Hero 

ANTIQUE WATERFRONT ESTATE 

Stunning 1819 stone waterfront estate with 240 feet 
of beach frontage and 7 acres with magnificent lakę 
and mountain views. Main house boasts over 6,000 
sq. ft. with 4 bedrooms, 5 baths and original fea- 
tures such as hand hewn beams and Rumford fire- 
place. Plus two barns, gazebo, shed and pump 
house. Easy access to Burlington, the ferry to New 
York and 1-87. $1,295,000 

Cali Wadę Weathers 802-660 2900 



East Corinth 

STEVENS HILL FARM ON 240 ACRES 

A classic Vermont hill farm absolutely preserved on 
240 acres of open fields, fenced pasture, mapie sugar 
orchard and smali apple orchard. The 1860 famihouse 
offers 3 bedrooms, 2 baths and features a Rumford 
fireplace, hardwood floors and exposed beams. There 
are also 2 ponds, large barn, stonewalls and an active 
stream with pools and smali waterfalls. $740,000 
Cali Wadę B. C. Weathers 802-660-2900 



West Dorer 

THE ULTIMATE FAMILY COMPOUND 

Someday, the ultimate family compound encom- 
passes 50 acres with views of Mount Snów and 
meticulously maintained landscaping. Features an 
exquisite nine-hole private golf course, indoor and 
outdoor tennis courts, an exercise room, swimming 
pool, gardens, spring and brook-fed ponds, a guest 
house, club house, court house and the incredible 
main house. $3,350,000 

Cali Wadę Weathers 802-660-2900 



Ferrisburgh 

BIG OAK FARM ON LAKĘ CHAMPLAIN 

Commanding the point in Kingsland Bay sińce 1907 
with views for 30 miles of the lakę, 2,700 feet of water 
frontage and total privacy. Features a remarkable 25 
acre site, a 5,000 square foot main house, caretakers 
house, guest house, horse barn, tennis court, play 
house and a 75 foot concrete dock. $3,195,000 

Cali Wadę Weathers 802-660-2900 



Jericho 

THE SUGAR HOUSE ON 26 ACRES 

Charming and totally private 3,000 sq. ft. post and 
beam residence with magnificent recent renovation 
and addition. Includes a chefs kitchen, stunning 
living room with balcony, dining area and complete 
recording studio where much of the musie from the 
band Phish was recorded. Separate garage, large art 
studio, two-stall barn. paddocks and morę. 

$675,000 

Cali Wadę Weathers 802-660-2900 



Stoiee 

MAPLE STREET CREAMERY 

One of the morę fascinating and charming village 
residences with magnificent views of Mt. Mansfield. 
Features a charming 1880’s, 2,400 sq. ft. 3 bedroom 
house with a wraparound porch. a 1,000 sq.ft. 
delightfully renovated former Mansfield Creamery 
studio/annex, plus a stunningly beautiful, award- 
winning, renovated “barn” w/everything. $750,000 
Cali Wadę Weathers 802-660-2900 



Lunenburg 

PANORAMA FARM ON 600± ACRES 

Situated at the end of a long birch tree lined drive- 
way, the property includes a c.1800 farmhouse, 
caretakers’ house, dairy barn & workshop, garage 
& stables, spring house & a camp at Neal Pond. 
Expansive views of the Connecticut River and the 
White Mountains of NH, extensive trails, 100 acres 
of open fields, riding ring, skeet shooting rangę 
and substantial timber value. $785,000 

Cali Wadę Weathers 802-660-2900 



Woodstock 

HILANDALE 

Privately situated on a knoll west of Woodstock Vil- 
lage, Hilandale offers wonderful Southern exposure 
and views, with a very active year-round stream, 
maturę maples and pines on five acres. The cape-style 
residence has four bedrooms, two fuli baths, fireplace 
and great home office space. Minutes to all amenities. 

$465,000 

Cali Wadę I. Treadway 802-457 4977 



Moretown U 

COUNTRY CONTEMPORARY ON 98 ACRES. i 

Wonderful 8,500 sqft. traditional contemporary 
home situated on 98 acres of privacy with great I 
views of Sugarbush and CamePs Hump. FeaturesI 
five bedrooms, four fireplaces, hardwood floors, I 
cherry cabinets and doors and indirect cove light- 
ing. Plus a 25-foot atrium greenhouse with fountain 
and waterfall. four-car garage, lovely landscaping 
and perennial gardens. $1,195,000 

Cali Wadę Weathers 802-660-2900 


www. la ndvest. com 

Land l/est 


THE NEXT LEYEL OF SERYICE 


126 College Street 
Fiye The Green 


Burlington, Vermont 05401 802 - 660-2900 

Woodstock,Vf.rmont 05091 802 - 457-4977 

® CHRISTIES 


The Exclusive Yermont Affilicite for 
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GREAT ESTATES 






















Green Mountain Homes 


Discover Vermont’s Best 



NO HYPERBOLE - S1MPLY THE BEST VIEWS \veVe seen in 
ages. Quality log home on 35+/- acres in Walden with 
views from Mount Mansfield to Caspian Lalce to Jay 
Peak. 3 bedrooms with hardwood flcx>rs, carpeted great 
room with stone fireplace (with insert). Large versatile 
finished area above oversized 2-car garage. Super base- 
rnent with workshop and cedar closet. Offered com- 
pletely fiimished. #1851 $355,000. Cali Greensboro. 


UNIQUE 


w 


REALESTATE 


Peter D. Watson Agency, Inc. 

Burkę Office: 3965 VT Rt. 114, East Burkę, VT 05832, 
802-467-3939, e-mail realvt@bypass.com. 

Hardtuick Office: P.O. Box 1118, Hardwick, VT 05843, 
802-472-3338, e-mail watsonre@together.net. 
Greensboro Office: P.O. Box 158, Greensboro, VT 05841, 
802-533-7077, e-mail wags@together.net. 


www.northernvtrealestate.com 
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Tiie Woodstock 
Corporation 



Ilciiutiftil Oki lkim converted to house 
with much of the post łk heam framing 
visihle in the spacious open living areas. 
The attached studio could he guest apart- 
ment, office or master bedroom suitę. 
Further expansion is possible on the lower 
level, or in the attached siło. Enjoy the views from the 16' x47' rear 
deck, situated on 10+ acres in Pomfret Center, $475,000. 

Kcsitlcntial and Land Spccialists - Cali for eurrcnt listings. 
Sei^ing the Wooclstock Area sińce 1960. 

Marilyn L. Spaiilding. Principal Itrokcr 
email: iidspaiiltliiiKA7@aol.com 

18 Lim Street • 1*0 Box 657 • Woodstock. Ycraiont 05091-0657 
802-457-A700 • .woodstockcorp-rc.com 
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Vermont Country 
Home 

Orwell, Vermont 
C. 1763 Center Hall Colonial formerly 
known as "Foretop". Boasting 3,552 sq. 
ft. of living space, with 3-4 bedrooms 
and 3 working fireplaces. Stroił 7 +/- acre grounds of this magnificent 
treasure and you will find yourself caught up in the serene atmosphere of 
the country. Babbling brook, stone walls, majestic mapie trees. Beautiful 
views of the Adirondacks and Green Moimtains. Free brochure. $477,000. 


Cali Kristen at 800-775-4299 ext. 207 for free brochure. Locally: 802-775-2552. 
RE/MAX Real Estate Services, 6 South Main St.. Rutland, VT 05701 
web: www.kristenhewitt.com email: khewitt286@aol.com 
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CBI 

Acquisition, Brokerage & Financial Services 


SELLING THE AMERICAN DREAM 

We are New EnglancTs largest independent business brokerage, 
nów in our 25th year of matching successful businesses with qual- 
ified buyers. Through our network of professional business bro- 
kers, we represent successful businesses with motivated sellers 
throughout New England. Manufacturing, distribution, retail, 
service and hospitality businesses are now available. For a free 
information packet contact us at (802) 362-4710 or request a 
packet via our website at www.countrybusiness.net. 
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LANDMARKS 

Violin and Oboe. This was a showcase 
for the prodigious talents of Laredo on 
violin and soloist Nancy Dimock on 
oboe. Next was Benjamin Britten 7 s 
Simple Symphony, written in the 
1930s, featuring a "Playful Pizzicato 77 
and a "Sentimental Saraband. 77 

The program proceeded with the 
world premiere of Langer 7 s Voices of 
1918 and then HaydiTs Symphony No. 
49 in F Minor, La Passione. 

“\ believe in variety, 77 said Laredo. 
77 After the classical Bach, we hear the 
Britten, which is a lively, fun kind of 
piece. The Langer goes very well to 
start the second half. Then, we finish 
with a Haydn symphony to leave peo- 
ple in a happy mood. 77 

Laredo also believes in his audiences. 
77 This program we 7 re doing, I would he 
proud to do in any major city, 77 he said. 
Laredo doesn 7 t believe in playing down 
to concertgoers merely because they 
live in smali towns. 

Langer appreciated Laredo 7 s musical 
derring-do. 7/ This kind of programming 
is pretty adventurous on the VSO's 
part, 77 he said. /7 It 7 s not the convention- 


al wisdom, which is if you have a group 
that comes to play only once a year, 
you play the most familiar musie. 77 

Vermonters vindicated Laredo 7 s gam¬ 
bie. 77 It 7 s patronizing to assume that 
this audience can 7 t or doesn 7 t want to 
be challenged, 77 said Langer. /7 It 7 s not 
the case. They really lilced this new 
musie,- obviously it 7 s not beyond 
them. 77 

Certainly not in Derby Linę. The 
lights dimmed, Laredo entered, looking 
dapper in black with a silk cummer- 
bund, brilliant patent-leather shoes and 
a silver circlet at his necie. The 28- 
piece orchestra, /7 Haydn-sized, 77 said 
Laredo, sat cheek-by-jowl, on the tiny 
Haskell stage. Behind them was an old 
painted backdrop of a pastorał scene: a 
yillage with a church steeple, a river 
spilling onto the stage, misty moun- 
tains in the distance. 

Taking position next to oboist 
Dimock, Laredo splayed a white hand- 
kerchief over his left shoulder, raised 
his violin to his chin, and the concert 
began. Laredo was ebullient; he clearly 
loved every minutę of it. A teenager 


leaned over the balcony 7 s edge in rapt 
attention. 

At intermission, the audience bus- 
tled out, fuli of enthusiasm, Bach and 
Britten. They filed back into the audi- 
torium after the break, some armed 
with cushions for the HaskelLs wood- 
en seats. Langer and Voigt scored a hit 
with Voices of 1918, the sweet, solemn 
poetry interwoven with soaring 
melodies. The Haydn finale had people 
clapping and stomping their feet. The 
orchestra acknowledged the standing 
ovation hy playing an encore of a Bach 
gavotte. 

Laredo and his colleagues basked in 
the warmth of the audience 7 s response. 

7/ Jaime loves doing this, 77 said the 
VSO's Jordan. /7 He wants to give some- 
thing back to the State. No other 
orchestra in the country does a tour 
like this. It brings the orchestra togeth- 
er with its patrons. It develops a sense 
of local ownership. 77 


Melanie Menagh lives in a refurbished 
schoolhouse in Calais. Photographer Mark 
Sasahara lives and works in Burlington. 
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The Dark Night 
Of the Haunted Forest 


By Margot LeSage 
Photographed by Natalie Stultz 



One of Audubon Vermont's Haunted 
Forest actors prepares for a scary 
night. Right, members of the Scream 
Team , ready for work. 


F or morę than 20 
years, the screams 
of frightened visi- 
tors have echoed 
through the dark woods 
in and around the 
sleepy town of Hunt¬ 
ington each Halloween 
season. 

The source of the 
horror is easy to find: 
Every year ghosts, gob- 
lins and ghouls haunt the forest, and 
every year thousands of people trek 
through brush and brambles in search 
of them. The light from 250 jack-o'- 
lanterns guides the walkers through 
the crisp autumn night as they brave 
the terrors of werewolves, witches and 
warlocks, not to mention Death him- 
self. 

Not to be restricted by the confines 
of a traditional haunted house, 
Audubon Vermont, formerly the 
Green Mountain Audubon Society, 
took to the woods 21 years ago and 
created a Haunted Forest that startles 
even the bravest of souls. The specta- 
cle grows and evolves, giving visitors 


something different each Halloween. 

Celebrating the 20th anniversary of 
the Haunted Forest last year, organiz- 
ers sold a record-breaking 4,300 tickets I 
for the 50-minute shows. The event I 
brought in roughly $42,000 and a net 
profit of about $27,000. 

The idea came from David Bailey, I 
Green Mountain Audubon Society 
director in the 1980s. Bailey was 
involved in community theater and 
wanted to create a traditional Hal¬ 
loween celebration that incorporated 
naturę. He hoped at least 80 people 
would show up for his experimental 
Halloween show. 

Lou Thompson, former executivel 
director for the society, said the 
Haunted Forest wouldn't be as haunt¬ 
ed without the help of the morę than 
400 volunteers who devote their time 
before, during and after the shows. 

"The fun thing about it is that it's I 
truły a community event," Thompson 
said. 

The volunteers do everything from 
acting in the show, organizing cos- 
tumes and doing makeup and hair to 
carving the jack-oManterns that linę 
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HOW TO GO 


This year, Audubon Vermont will perform the Haunted Forest for three nights, 
October 25, 26 and 27, at 7, 8, 9 and 10 p.m. Daytime shows are recommended 
for children under 8; there will be matinees on Saturday, October 27, at 12, 1 and 
2 p.m. Admission is $11 per person, $7 per person for the matinees. Groups of 20 
are led into the forest every five minutes. For morę information, contact Audubon 
Vermont at (802) 434-3068. 

The Audubon Vermont Center can be reached from Interstate 89 by taking Exit 
11 (Richmond), going east on Route 2 to Richmondu only traffic light and turning 
right. Follow Bridge Street through town and bear right on Huntington Road for 5.5 
miles until you pass the Welcome to Huntington sign. Parking is on the left shortly 
thereafter; the Haunted Forest entrance is on the right. There are Crossing guards. 


the sides of the path through the forest. 

At any point during the evening, 
there are as many as 200 people in the 
forest, excluding actors and guides, 
I Thompson said, a far ery from their 
I first show 20 years ago. 

"The first year we had 485 people 
show up," he said. "Now we have 
morę than 4,000. We change it every 
year, make new skits. We have 1,200 
people a night walking through." 

In fact, the show has become so pop¬ 
ular that some nights are sold out 
weeks in advance. 

Haunted Forest volunteers come 
from as nearby as Hinesburg and 
Burlington and as far away as Boston. 
Many of the Champlain Valley's col¬ 
lege students yolunteer as actors, 


guides or pumpkin carvers. 

Rachel Schneider and Tanja Win¬ 
kler, students at the University of Ver- 
mont, have volunteered for several 
years as guides. The young women say 
that besides malcing people jump, the 


excitement really comes from dressing 
up and throwing themselves into a 
character. 

"It's just so fun," Winkler said. "The 
pumpkins light the whole way and 
(Continued on page 98) 
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Green Moimtnin Gifts 



\erniontLife 


2002 Calendars 


2002 Vermont Life Wall Calendar 

The most popular item in our catalog. 8 x IO/ 2 , wire 
bound, with ample space for notes and appointments. 

CWC2010 $10.95 

(CWC2210 Two or Morę $10.50 ea.) 


2002 Vermont Life Engagement Book 

A compact, week-at-a-glance organizer with 55 color 
photographs of Vermont people and landscapes. 5% x 8%, 
boxed, ready for gift mailing. Also makes a diary! 

CEB2011 $10.95 (CEB2211 Two or Morę $10.50 ea.) 


2002 Yermont Life Pocket Calendar 

This purse-sized weekly calendar with space for reminders, 
notes, birthdays, etc., contains 12 scenes of Vermonts 
spectacular seasons. 

CPC2035 $6.95 (CPC2235 Two or Morę $6.50 ea.) 


Save $2.90... 




when you order all three calendars shown above in our 
3-Calendar Gift Pack. Use the special item number below: 

3-Calendar Gift Pack $25.95 CCC2045 


2002 Yennont Life 
Seasons Calendar 

Each month features a beautiful seasonal Vermont photo and a monthly cal¬ 
endar highlighted with unusual weather observations and historical statistics. 
Were the winters really colder back in the old days? What's the deepest the 
snów has been in Woodstock in April? Here's the calendar to end all argu- 
ments - brimming with fascinating facts, lorę and useful weather Informa¬ 
tion that makes intriguing reading. Plus there's still plenty of room to write 
your own weather notes below. If you're interested in Vermont's always sur- 
prising weather - or know someone who is - this is the calendar for you! 

13 x 10'/2, opening to 13 x 21. 

CWE2052 $12.95 


The Yennont Life Guide to Fali Foliage 
When to go, where to go and what to look for when you're in search of 
Vermont's brilliant autumn colors. Completely revised, updated and expanded 
with new photographs, 65 walking tours and nine maps, this 96-page book is a 
great companion for fali travels and a wonderful reference book to read anytime. 
Illustrated with drawings, color photos and maps. 96 pages, 7x7, paperback. 

BFFG550 $12.95 

To order cali Toll Free: 

1-800-455-3399, ext. 0126 

8 AM-4:30 PM ET, or use the bound-in Order Form, opposite. 


See Yermont Life''s Online Catalog at WWW.VermontLifeCatalog.com 
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CRANBERRY BOG 

(Continued from page 69) 


for the year. Winter wrens are singing 
their song — the longest song of any 
songbird in the world. It seems it must 
end, then must end, must, then does. 

Red-winged blackbirds, welcome as 
one of the first birds back, by this time 
have the annoying buzz of a modern 
phone. The tweedle of the first tree 
swallows sounds above the channel, 
though there seem to be few insects. A 
few of the thermoregulated moths, 
which can stand the cold and are even 
seen in winter, are still about. In late 
light, thousands of shimmering lines 
can be seen. Young spiders have 
emerged from their egg sacs and 
released long lines to balloon away in 
the wind and set up in time for the 
intimidating number of insects to 
come. 

The peat mosses and sedges, some 
so rare and unnoticed they don't even 
have names, have been the most 
important plants to fili in the pond 
and form the landscape on which one 
can walk with ąuaking step. Eventual- 
ly, as the mats of sphagnum get deeper 
and deeper and encroach on the chan¬ 
nel and pond, the bog will fili. 

Pitcher plants are numerous. Their 
special leaves, half fuli of water, form 
traps for the insects that provide them 
with the nutrients the soggy land 
lacks. Most of the pitcher plant leaves 
are a deep reddish-purple, though a few 
look like vessels carved of the finest 
translucent jadę. 

The miniaturę vines of the smali or 
bog cranberry lie lodged in the mosses, 
and the larger morę vertical vines of 
the cranberry itself rise almost a foot, 
higher nearer the open water. With the 
marsh still sere, the white clumps of 
caribou moss stand out clearly, though 
caribou haven't grazed them for a few 
millennia. 

An animal the glaciers brought and 
which has stayed in northern peat 
bogs as remnant populations is the 
lemming. That lemmings exist at all 
this far south, and farther still, surpris- 
es many people. The lemmings work 
through vegetative tunnels leaving 
chewed grass and green seat. As they 
and the voles become morę active in 
spring, they provide even morę food 
for birds of prey, including a pair of 
northern harriers (marsh hawks), who 
glide Iow on wide wings as they search 
the thick vegetation. 


What we cali brook trout arrived as 
Arctic char on the glacial front. 
Stranded populations adapted to the 
cold elear waters of their new South¬ 
ern home. In late 
April, May and June, I 
often fish the channel 
and a beaver pond in 
the upper section of 
the bog. The brook 
trout I catch have the 
usual bright colors of 
green and red and 
blue, but they also 
have a sheen as if they 
had been prepared for 
frying by being dipped 
in gold dust. The flesh 
is bright orange. 

Cooked over an open 
fire, especially with a 
few young puffball 
mushrooms, they are 
incomparable farę. 

By mid-May the bog is abloom with 
mountain fly honeysuckle, gracefully 
arched leatherleaf and bog rosemary. 
Smali panes of ice often cover every 
wet depression and moose track these 
still, cool mornings, but bumblebees 
will be out working in the chill. 

Leatherwood is also in bloom. If one 
strips a twiggy trunk of its bark, two 
men together cannot break that strip of 
bark. Native peoples used it for cord, 
bindings, baslcet weaving. I have used 
it for emergency repairs of snowshoe 
bindings and to tie loads on toboggans. 

Reclusive Lincoln sparrows cali for 
mates and announce territories from 
the tops of smali cedars. Yellow war- 
blers, breasts streaked with red light- 
ning, sing sweet, sweet, oh so sweet. 
The thief-masked common yel- 
lowthroat warblers speak of witches. 
Both these species often hide in the 
smali dense thickets of Labrador tea, 
the white blooms of which blanket the 
bog. Even morę difficult to see are the 
hylas and peepers, but their huge 
sound fills the night. The sound 
reminds my father-in-law of the many 
harness bells of his father's livery in 
winter. It often seems to me that I am 
in the middle of a carillon densely 
ringing. 

A kind of order exists behind the 
evident lack of order, the ringing chaos 
— an order revealed by study, naming 
and morę study. Pink rhodora, the 


only native member of the rhododen- 
drons this far north, densely comple- 
ments the white of the Labrador tea. It 
is also a member of the heath family 
that includes blueber- 
ry and cranberry. The 
rhodora is joined in 
color by bog laurel and 
sheep laurel, the latter 
also known as lamb- 
kill because it is poi- 
sonous to livestock. 

Elderberry produces 
prodigiously around 
the bog. Its Latin name, 
Sambucus, derives 
from the ancient Greek 
musical instrument 
because the pith of the 
plant is easy to remove 
to make whistles and 
musical pipes. As a 
child I did make whis¬ 
tles, but also blow- 
guns. Then and now I am always glad 
to find pink lady's-slippers, and their 
rarer white variety, like those that 
grow in and near this bog. 

• 

Fuli summer brings a slowing of 
blooms but is no less interesting. Rosę 
pogonią and swamp pink stand smali 
and lovely in their season, which coin- 
cides with that of horned bladderwort, 
delightfully yellow. Cranberries blos- 
som now. It seems impossibly late to 
form berries before the frosts of fali. 
They were originally called craneberry 
because the middle of the flower pro- 
trudes like a crane's beak. 

Many people did and still do cali 
great blue herons cranes, and they 
might as well add the snowy egret I 
have seen this far north in the bog. 
Two or three pairs of great blues nest 
at the edge of the bog and feed in it. 
Moose are regulars now as well. When 
the insects get terrible, the moose will 
immerse themselves up to their heads, 
often dunking their heads underwater 
as they forage for the roots and stems 
of aąuatic plants. If a person gets too 
close, they will walk up out of their 
wallows wearing spatterdock and 
water-lily adomments. 

The blueberries and blackberries 
ripen at this time. My children and I 
pick a few gallons. The bears pick 
enormous amounts, pushing down 
canes, rolling about, making wide 


“As we sit at the 
holiday table, or as my 
wije stirs bright color 
into rising dough to be 
baked for gifts, the 
cranberries seem 
clearly the land’s gift.” 
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trails through the brambles. Even if we 
do not see them, we can smell their 
strong scent, left in rough passage. 

• 

In early autumn, bog asters are one 
of the last plants to bloom, and their 
flowers dot the marsh. White tufts of 
cotton grass wave like old men's 
beards in crisp winds. They remind me 
of the landscape of Labrador and Nou- 
veau Quebec. 

The large cranberry was uniąue to 
North America. It helps define the 
long history of place and the shorter 
history of various peoples. The 
second fuli week of fali is the time to 
pick the cranberries at their best, if a 
hard frost has not gotten them first. A 
hard frost will tum them duli pink and 
translucent. When fully ripe, they 
have a covering haze like blueberries. 
Handling buffs off the haze to reveal a 
plumlike color of considerable depth. 
The smali cranberries are a brighter 
red and show up wonderfully on the 
now-orange sphagnum. 

The entire family holds an annual 
pienie on the weekend nearest the 
cranberry peak, which is also nearest 
the peak of fali color. Native Ameri- 
cans must have picked them as one 
of the last harvests, part of the bounty 
before the hundred dire days soon to 
come. We pick enough for Thanksgiv- 
ing, for pies and Christmas breads. As 
we sit at the holiday table, or as my 
wife stirs bright color into rising dough 
to be baked for gifts, the cranberries 
seem clearly the land's gift. My father- 
in-law, my son and I hunt grouse by 
the bog, and grouse breast in a cranber¬ 
ry glaze satisfies fully. Those rodents 
of the bog also like cranberries and 
leave smali piles of the seeds at their 
tunnel entrances. 

By deer season every wild thing that 
does not migrate has fattened up, bed- 
ded down, cocooned up, seeded itself. 
Life's two principles operate here: 
reproduce and survive in some form to 
reproduce again. By this process the 
world is brought back to us as we 
know it after our difficult winters. 
And by this same process the world, 
even beyond the evident hand of man, 
is slowly changed utterly. co? 

Poet Leland Kinsey lives in Barton. Photog- 
rapher Craig Linę lives in Calais. 
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THE 

CLEAN 

YIELD 




S O C I A L L Y 
R E S P O N S I V E 
FINANCIAL 
S E R V I C E S 


SINCE 


19 8 5 


PORTFOLIO MANAGEMENT 
TAI LORED TO ME ET EACH CLI E NT’ S 
FINANCIAL NEEDS AND 
SOCIAL VALUES. 

WE SPECIALIZE IN SERVICES 
FOR INDlVIDUALS AND PROVIDE 
OUR CLIENTS WITH A 
BI-MONTHLY NEWSLETTER. 


Social Screens Address 

Erwironment Diversity Humań RigFits 
Labor Relations Corporate Citizenshiip 
Animal RigFits Nuclear Proliferation 
Corporate Governance 

For morę information cali 800.809.6439 
or write: 

The Clean Yield 
P.O. Box 1 17 
Greensboro, VT 05841 
www.cleanyield.com 
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EARLY 

NEW ENGLAND 
RESTORATIONS 


Acquires 17th & 18th Century Houses and Barns 
Often Slated For Demolition, Dismantles, Relocates and Restores 
Them To Their Original Splendor 

PROJECT MANAGEMENT • CUSTOM BUILDING 
FULL TIME STAFF OF HIGHLY SKILLED CRAFTSMEN & ARTISANS 
FULL INVENTORY OF ANTIQUE FLOORING, BEAMS & HARDWARE 

Offering “The Best of Both Worlds” By Maintaining 
Historical and Architectural Integrity While 
Integrating The Most Comfortable and 
Energy Efficient Systems Available. 

273 PENDLETON HILL ROAD • NORTH STONINGTON, CONNECTICUT 06359 
phone 860-599-4393 e-mail: ENERl@AOL.COM fax 860-599-4403 
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A TRADITION OF Q U A L I T Y ^ 

Vermont Mail Order Gifts 
& Specialty Foods 


V ermont's reputation for high ąuality is well- 
deserved. For morę than a century, the state's 
artisans, food makers, and manufacturers 
have been known for the excellence of their wares. 


Now you can sample and enjoy Vermont gifts 
and foods from the comfort of your home, either 
by mail, telephone, or via our internet address: 

WWW.VTLIFE.COM 


SHELBURNE 

Award-winning 

Farmhouse 
Cheddar Cheese 

Aged 6 months-2 years; Smoked 

WONDERFULLY FLAVORED; 
PERFECTLY AGED. 

Cali, visit online, or stop by our 
Welcome Center & Farm Storę. 

www.shelbumefanns.org 
1611 Harb or Road 
Shelbume, VT • (802) 985-8686 



The Yermont Apple Baker 


Add cinnamon and 
mapie syrup, pop in 
oven or microwave for a 
scrumptious dessert. 


From 

Stone Soldier 

POTTERY 



$32.00/set oł5TT(3pie haker 
$30.00/syrup pitcher postpaid 
M/C, VISA, Check 


P.O. Box 286 
^cksonville, VT 05342 
(802) 368-7077 
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Coger’s Sugar House Gardens of Yermont 



“A GardenePs Paradise” 

Fine quality gifts for the 
garden and home 

• Exquisite Florals • 

• Unique Candles • 

• Vermont Country Baskets • 

Cali for free catalogue 

1 - 800 - 488-2643 

www.cogersugarhouse.com 

15 Baltimore Road, (jct. Rte. 10) 
North Springfield, VT 05150 
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soi ate ock 

CJnique, mismatched socks from yermont 






Madę from soft Merino ujooi 
M achinę uiashabie and dryabie 

Smali; W 6 - 8, fits child-s large 
Medium-. W 8 - io, M 7 - 9 
Large: W io - 12 , M 9 - n 

$2^.95 postagepaid 
M/C VISA or checK 

£oi Matę focKs 
26 AlgerBrooK^Rd- 
$:o. ^trafford, VT 05070 

To see other coiors and styies go to UJUJU).SOCK|ady.COm tOll free 1-866-fOCKLADY 
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www.blanketsblankets.com 

e/n6j\)jdeivcI Jhlaifle eee Sionkę łs for spec tal occast ans 


Baby 
Holidays 
Birthdays 
Graduation 
Monograms 
Design Your Own 



Logos 
Unique Gifts 
Juvenile 
Weddings 
Anniversaries 
Sports & Leisure 


VT Fleece Co. 

P.O. Box 294 • Morrisville VT 05661 •888-570-6211 
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Embroidered Designs by 
Yermont Sportswear 





Choose one of these beautiful designs & we wil 
embroider it on the left chest of a quality 9 oz. sweatshirt. 
Choose grey or navy blue in sizes S -XL 
Vermont Sportswear $39.95 + $3.95 S&H 

& Embroidery 7• 802•S63 t 0237 

P.O. Box 155 1-802-859-3396 (fax) 

Colchester, Yermont 05446 Visa/MC/Debit/Check 
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Montgomery 


Schoolhouse 

America's Finest Wooden Fbys 

> As Montgomery Schoolhouse 
a celebrates its 30th anniversary, 

IBL we are proud to announce its 
I ■•M Hf joining with Mapie Landmark. 


s. mm 


From rattles for infants 
to toys for 

toddlers! v v ., 


Painted in 
bright colors and 
W* attractively packaged 


ww.GreenMountainCoffee.com 
NASDAQ: GMCR I INQS 0143 


Mapie Landmark, Inc. 1297 Exchange St, Middlebury, VT 05753 

800-421-4223 • www.maplelandmark.com 


Now front Mapie Landmark 


GREEN 
M UNTAIN 
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► Wev« ^©t yo\j cov««<1 

fal^Jtat 





Soft, coh^fy ciotki *7 

for u/kid«v«K sk\p« 
your kod^s it\! 

Stop by the Fat Hat 
Factory etc* for 
comfortable, casual, / 
drapeable, 

shapeable clothing >jr 

for women. Head \ 
upstairs to “The Attic” ' s 
for menswear. And don’t 
miss our great gifts and 

bath products. www.fathat.com • Open 


factory etc*... inc. 

' spirited hats... carefree clothing 


*t) 


■ 


Mention 
“Vermont Life" 
for a free, 
full-color 
catalog. 

/ 

No. 1 QuecheeMain St. 
([jL . Quechee, Vermont 

802 - 296-6646 
Mon.-Sat. 9:30-6; Sun. 10-5 




Musie thatpaints the rural landscape... 
and ąuiets the mindT 



www.quartzrecordings.com 

Listen to samples of noted Vermont musiciarTs new 
acoustic instrumental musie. For a free catalog: 802-234-5304 
Spencer Lewis, PO Box 20, Bethel, VT 05032 
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A natural treatment for distressed skin 
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WildWind Farm 

Lanolin Healing Salve™ 

Macic from pure olive and jojoba oils 
with lavender, tea tree & \itamin E 

$7.50-1 oz., S 10.00 - 3.75 oz., S18.00 -7.5 oz. 

Visa, MasterCard & Checks Aocepted 

Cali for Wholesale 


WildWind Farm • 552 Peacham Road • Danville,VT05828 
Tel:(802)684-3916 • Email: wilclwind@connrivcr.net 



First Night 


Signature Series Mapie Syrup 


Each year the first syrup off the evapo- 
rator has the lightest taste, is golden in 
color and is given the highest grade. 


In a 1.2 pint 
re-usable, 
glass 
decanter 
for $21.95 

l)elivered 

all for free eatalogue 



1 - 800 / 242-2740 
-802/223-7450 KAX 
1-802/223-2740 in YT 
www. nioraefarni.com 
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Round Barn Merinos* 



Vermont’s largest Merino sheep farm gives 
you sophisticated, country knitwear you 
will cherish for years to come. Experience 
the beauty of soft, elegant Merino wool, 
knit into timeless creations. 

Catalog available. 

Custom orders welcome. 
Website comine soon. 


Round Barn Merinos 
4263 Route 7, Ferrisburgh, VT 05456 
800.219.1127 



Officially authorized by 
The Jericho Historical Society 

Vermont Snowflakes 

68 Vt. Route 15 
Jericho, Yermont 05465 


The Official 2001 

“Snoioflake” Bentley ® 
Pewter Ornament 

Designed from an original 
Wilson A. Bentley 

Microphotograph from the Archives of 
The Jericho Historical Society 

Handcrafted in fine pewter by Vermont’s 
own Danforth Pewterers 

$15.00 plus $2.00 S&H (Gift Boxed) 

Vermont residents please add 5% sales tax 

Mail Check/M.O. or MC/VISA Phone Orders 

Cali: (802) 899-1739 

www.vermontsnowflakes.com 
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The 60-minute audio cassette of Vermont stories by 
award-winning Vermont humorist, Tom Weakley. 
Hear how Vermonters give directions, about the 7:02 
train to Bellows Falls, the lost moose hunters, and morę. 

Sent First Class $12.95 each ppd. (Two for $25.00) 
Tom Weakley, 48 School Street, Arlington, VT 05250 • 802-375-6934 
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you K*€ Inui t^d! 

Co^n-c ond uiSit our Shop to S** th* 

TlAOOT-Hy f|S-H€R €i>JC> 

COff-eCTIO l\J of hond bl own , hond 
pomt*d ęfloSS or no^n* ntS 
r-eplicotinęf historie I ond^norKS 
ond ico nS Coli, •€oncxi'l or uiSit o or 

vj*b Sit* j , JERMcwr' 

Star AOfll Bufl dmęf 
2. AOfll Str**t 

hOidoIMbury, VT °S?S3 
fS°2.j38S-9S 00 

T*nni-f*r €ll Sojorth {rontd*S<@)*nm'f*r-*IISuJorth.co'^ 
http-Z/ujujuj .)*nm'{*r-*IISijJorth coon 
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YERMONT 


Tike a dazzling trip through Yermonfs most beautiful 
autumn foliage, tour back roads, villages and 
many covered bridges. Sit back and er\joy t.hese 
videos as we spin tales of Vermonters 
and their many escapades. 

$ 19.95 + $4.00 S/H each (VT res. add 5% tax) 

SPECIAL PRICEfor Set ofThree 
$53.87 + $7.50 S/H (\T res. add 5% tax) 

ODYSSEY PRODUCTIONS OF YERMONT 

P.0. Box 929-C, Williston, YT 05495 VISA/MC/Check 

1-800-996-6927 or www.odysseyvermont.com 


(all today 

for our compl*’l*' f 
collection ot rideos. 




Give a Vermont handmade breakfast 
tradition with our IY 2 qt. Batter Bowl 
and FREE All Natural Farmgirl Pancake 
Mix and Vermont Mapie Syrup. 

3-Piece Breakfast Set 

REG. $32.00 NOW $24.99 
2/MORE 

* bennington potters 

FREE Catalog 
800-205-8033, EXT. 10 
CODĘ: AUG01VL 

Bennington, Yermont 
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The Beauty of Vermont 

The Beauty ofVermont brings together the best, most beauti¬ 
ful photographs that have graced the pages of Vermont Life over 
the past decade, displayed seasonally from the rebirth of spring 
through the glories of summer, the colors of autumn and the 
crystalline beauty of winter. As perfect for those who have never 
seen Vermont as it is for those who already know and love the 
Green Mountains. With morę than 100 color photographs, and 
an introduction and commentary by Vermont Life Editor 
Tom Slayton. A splendid gift. 10% x 10%, hardcover, 96 pages. 
BEAU077 $26.95 

Use the handy order form opposite page 89, 
or cali: 800-455-3399. 

Yermont Life magazine, 6 Baldwin Street, Montpclier, VT 05602 
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Glad Rags iii Woodstock 

By Alison Freeland 
Photographed by Jon Gilbert Fox 


B y the fourth Saturday in Octo- 
ber, the oranges and reds have 
retreated from Vermont's hill- 
sides, and the landscape takes on the 
browns and grays that will dominate 
until they're overruled by snów and 
ice. At the Masonie Tempie in Wood¬ 


stock, however, a mass of bright color 
crowds the entryway and lines the 
front walk. People dressed in the pur- 
ples, greens and reds of warm outer- 
wear stand in the cold by the front 
door. Many seem to know each other 
and they show no impatience. They 


know the door won't open until pre- 
cisely 10 a.m. The people in linę look 
uniformly well dressed, like the kind 
of people who actually think about 
matching a blue fleece jacket with a 
blue hat. Smali wonder they're wait- 
ing patiently for the annual Glad Rags 
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HOW TO GO 


Sale. Inside the door, 
the possibility of the 
fashion find of the 
year, not to mention 
the clothing bargain 
of the decade, awaits. 

For nearly 40 years 
this sale has united 
the castaway clothes 
of Vermont house- 
holds with people 
loolcing for morę 
clothes to put in 
their closets. In a continuous recy¬ 
cling motion, clothes find their way to 
the Glad Rags volunteers who wash, 
iron and tag them, and then sell them 
twice yearly at the Masonie Tempie, 
only to make room for the next stack 
at their door. 

77 I never lcnow what will be outside 
on my porch," says chairperson 
Christa Blanchard, looking at the 
room filled with neatly tagged gar- 
ments. ''But I can usually find a way 
to sell it. 77 

"'Many of us see our donated clothes 
on people on the Street/ 7 says a 
woman hanging a pair of purple 
leather pants in a prominent place 
near the front door. 7/ But we 7 d never 
say a word. I just look up, smile and 
think it 7 s interesting to see the outfits 
appearing on a different form. 77 

The troop of volunteers finds deep 
satisfaction in matching people with 
donated goods. Today nearly 30 vol- 
unteers stand ready for action before 
the doors open. Many are women of a 
certain age. A few are younger 
reeruits. Ali volunteer to make the 
sale happen, and they take their posi- 
tions in the Tempie hall with prac- 
ticed calm. 

7/ I work in Boutiąue/ 7 says one 
woman. 

77 1 put back," says another. 

77 I 7 m Supplies/ 7 says a third. 

77 Tm Financial, 77 says a woman 
opening a cash box by the entryway. 
77 Don 7 t get hlown over when we open 
the doors. People come in this room 
with a purpose. 77 

People also arrive with money. In 
the last 40 years, morę than $400,000 
in proceeds from the sales has been 


Volunteers keep the 
racks of secondhand 
clothing in shape, left, 
and cash out cus- 
tomers , opposite page, 
at Woodstock's annual 
fali Glad Rags sale. 
Below, the linę outside 
the Masonie Tempie. 


donated by the Glad 
Rags volunteers to 
organizations such as 
the Vermont Children's Aid Society, 
the Woodstock Visiting Nurse Associ- 
ation and the Ottauąuechee Health 
Center. 

The Glad Rags Sale started as the 
idea of Woodstock resident Liz Con- 
ner, who had adopted her own daugh- 
ter through the Children 7 s Aid Soci¬ 
ety. To raise money for the organiza- 
tion, she asked the well-dressed ladies 
of Woodstock for their unwanted gar- 
ments and then invited everyone she 
knew to try them on and buy for a Iow 
price. The event began in her living 
room and grew. 

Much to Conner 7 s concern, Ameri¬ 
ca grew increasingly casual after the 
sale started in the 1960s, and there 
haven't been as many lovely suits 
from Bergdorf Goodman as there used 
to be. 77 When we old ones die off, 77 she 
once said, 77 there will be left only a 
nation in blue jeans. 77 

Nevertheless, Glad Rags still marlcs 
off a section called Boutiąue for the 
finer items. This October day, for 
instance, a size 4 black and white 
dress from Saks hangs on the rack 
next to a blue-frilled gown that seems 
a bit overwrought for autumn in 
Woodstock. Further down is a Vanna 
White-type dress with black netting, 
also size 4. Four $600 dresses just 
arrived the week before from a local 
woman 7 s estate. The tag on each reads 
$ 10 . 

Elsewhere in the vast Tempie room 
are racks of ski wear (never worn but 
the wrong color for this ski season), 
lingerie, children 7 s clothes, coats, 
shoes, belts, household items, books, 
smali furniture, curtains, sweaters 
and new garments donated from local 


Woodstock's fali Glad Rags Sale 
will be held October 27 starting at 
10 a.m. at the Masonie Tempie on 
Pleasant Street, the town's main 
Street. From 1 to 3 p.m., prices on 
remaining items are reduced. Peo¬ 
ple often linę up an hour before 
the doors open. 

77 Don't come looking for any- 
thing particular, 77 says sale chair¬ 
person Christa Blanchard, 
77 because you won't find it. You'11 
find oodles of other things, 
though. 77 

If you miss the fali event, there's 
a spring edition on the fourth Sat- 
urday of April. For Information, 
cali (802) 457-2864. 
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INNS AND OUTINGS 


ó 


Geo. Ainley 


i) 


Fine Windsor Chairs 


666 Cady Hill Road 
Perkinsville, Vermont 05151 
www.vermontwindsors.com 

802-263-5217 

Cali or unitę for brochure 
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DR" 

CHIPPER 

Professional Power 
for Homeowners! 


• A homeowner-sized and -priced version of the chippers 
road-crews use.. .the DR CHIPPER has 2-3 times the 
power of typical homeowner machines. 

• Makes ugly brush piles, fallen branches, tops from felled 


trees DISAPPEAR FAST. 



• Tums hardwood 
branches up to 4-1/2" 
thick into valuable 
landscape mulch 

r /2 seconds'. 

• ROAD-TOWABLE 
Models, Electric- 
Starting available. 
Lower-priced 10 HP 
and 12 HP models. 
too! 

rou 

1-600 

719-1900 

MADĘ IN USA 


YES! Please rush complete FREE DETAILS of the 
Professional-Power DR CHIPPERS including prices and 
specifications of features and options. plus Factory-Direct 
Savings now in effect. 


Name 
Address 
City_ 


DR 


L 


VTL z 


_State_ZIP_ 

COUNTRY HOME PRODUCTS*. Dept 41066X 
Meigs Road. P O. Box 25. Vergennes, VT 05491 

www.drchipper.com 


Stores. Hard-working yolunteers get to 
shop a little early, and a floor display 
has already been stripped of its blue 
scarf and gold shoes. 

For a few morę moments the room 
is still. Tables and garment racks 
stand side by side with clothes piled 
and sorted on them in neat categories. 
Women wait motionless at their sta- 
tions: Sports, Shoes, Skirts and Dress- 
es. "OK, OK?" cries a voice from the 
front hall. "Is the back door loclced?" 

"Ali secure," answers another voice. 

"Then get out of the way. Ready, 
aim, go!" 

The front doors open and the linę 
that has formed outside begins to 
crowd in. A young woman with a baby 
is the first person in the hall. A 
woman from Maine is near the front, 
shopping today for her whole family. 
A preteen girl with blond hair comes 
in ąuickly, shivering in only a light 
sweater. The shoppers' eyes move 
from side to side. Apparently they 
know the routine and where the goods 
are. They walk in straight lines to the 
rack of their choice, not wasting time 
on smali talk or false moves. Within a 
few minutes, about 100 people have 
madę their way inside; within 10 min¬ 
utes the number has doubled. 

The shoppers are mostly female, 
but some have come with men and a 
few men are on their own. One man 
stands toward the back of the room, 
holding up tie after tie to his shirt- 
front, looking for just the right match. 
Mixed throughout the crowd of well- 
dressed shoppers are those whose 
clothes are already well worn, those 
for whom the trip to the Masonie 
Tempie is not just a weekend lark. 

Within minutes the winter coats 
have come off the racks, someone has 
pulled a checked shirt over his own 
shirt, and many have arms already fuli 
of clothes and shoes. The first sale 
occurs at 10 minutes after 10. The tri- 
umphant woman holds draperies, a 
leather purse, a velvet purse and 
yalances in a blue-and-white pattern. 
Total cost: $28.50. 

Throughout the hall, yeteran shop¬ 
pers are narrowing down their choic- 
es. The clever ones have pulled every- 
thing they might want into their arms, 
making surę no reasonable possibility 
gets away. One woman wearing a 
beige suede jacket fingers the sleeve of 


another suede jacket hanging up for 
sale. There are only five jackets left on 
the rack. 

"Oh, look: Sports," says a voice 
from the front hall. Other than that, 
the room is surprisingly ąuiet save for 
the Iow murmurs of "Excuse me," as 
people reach across each other for a 
closer look at some prize. Now and 
then the sweater table gives off a whiff 
of well-used wool. 

"Oh, this is too short," comes a 
voice from the back of the room. "Or 
my arms are too long." 

The designated dressing rooms are 
in separate spaces at the back of the 
building, the women's room looking 
suspiciously like the kitchen for the 
Masonie Tempie. Women crowd into 
the room and balance on one leg as 
they puli on pants, skirts and dresses 
in a friendly tangle of limbs and 
mussed hair-dos. 

"We learned last year not to dress in 
front of the window," says one girl. 
An older woman next to her says, 
"This is my first time here. We came 
from Florida and were going to play 
golf. But we heard there's a nor'easter 
coming, so we decided to check out 
the Glad Rags instead." Behind her, a 
ąuietly determined woman with a red 
face tugs a skirt over her head. A slen- 
der woman nearby pulls on corduroy 
pants. "Tve been here every year for 
13 years with my friend," she says. 
"My friend was 80 last year, and then 
this year she passed away. Tm here 
today for her." By a mirror outside the 
door, the same coat comes and goes 
three times. It hasn't yet found the 
right owner. 

As time passes, the crowd calms 
down, and people spend a little morę 
time looking over each item. At the 
cash-out table, the young girl with 
blond hair makes a purchase. She 
pauses before going outside and pulls 
on a good-as-new ski jacket with blue 
stripes on the shoulders. She zips it up 
and pushes outside into the cold. This 
time, she won't be shivering. tO a 


For the past several years, freelance writer 
Alison Freeland has written for Vermont 
Life about horses, salamander crossings, 
ski jumping, old cars and her Southern 
Vermont neighbors, among other subjeets. 
Unfortunately for us and our readers, she 
and her family left Vermont last summer 
for new jobs and new places. 
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LONG TRAIL 

(Continued from page 45) 

it must monitor. That means the 
GMC, for better or worse, is now in 
the land-trust business. As Steward- 
ship Coordinator Matt Moore wrote 
in the Long Trail News, "With this 
r comes a responsibility to be stewards 
$ of not only the Long Trail and its side 

- trails but of the trail land/' 

The club's stewardship is strictly 
: local and highly focused. Ben Rosę 
makes it elear that its major concerns 

- are sąuatters, timber trespass on 
: GMC land and "incompatible trail 

use" by all-terrain vehicles. 11's 
t important to notę that not one acre 
; of land owned by the club has been 
l posted against hunting nor is there 
: any intention to do so. In other 
) words, the GMC strives to be an 
$ inclusive organization. Its Steward- 
$ ship Program is focused entirely on 
i preserving the Long Trail and the 
high ridge of the Green Mountains 
i along which it passes. In this respect, 
the club remains faithful to its origi- 
nal charter. 

; Nearly 9,000 strong now, the Green 
Mountain Club has become a major 
: force in the protection of Vermont's 
t mountains. Not only has Taylor's 
: dream been realized, but in the 
j process, Vermont's greatest natural 
resource has been defended against 
bad ideas like the Green Mountain 
Parkway. The only thing those origi- 
nal charter members wanted was for 
the mountains to play a greater role 
in the lives of the people. The GMC 
has been struggling over 90 years to 
do just that. One would think the 
task would be near completion. But, 
as Ben Rosę says, "It's a lot of work 
for a little hiking club." 


For morę information about the 
Long Trail, cali the GMC at (802) 244- 
7037 or check out the GMC Web site: 
www.greenmountainclub.org. Those 
who want to make contributions can 
do so online, by phone, by e-mail 
(GMC@greenmountainclub.org) or by 
writing to: Green Mountain Club, 
4711 Waterbury-Stowe Road, Water- 
bury Center, Yermont 05677. o 


Walt McLaughlin is the author of Forest 
Under My Fingernails, an account of his 
1995 end-to-end Long Trail trek. He lives 
in St. Albans. 
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Yermont Garden Furniture 


Beautifully handcrafted benches and swings 
in a variety of durable powder coated 
colors. The bold grain of native ash 
& rugged aluminum castings combine 
to create an heirloom of striking 
presence and lasting quality. 

Ideał for indoor & outdoor use! 


30 Day 
At-Home 
Trial 


1 l # % 


Customize your furniture with these optional 
medallions which fit into the armrests! 


\ railable 
in 3 Sizes! 

Factory 

Direct 


vermontware,Dept. vtloio9 CallToll Free: 1 -877-488-9273 

399 Barber Rd., St. George, VT 05495 For Complete Information 


Cas-Cad-Nac Farm 


Alpaca Yarns 
& 

Alpaca Garments 


551 Wheeler Camp Road 
Perkinsville, Vermont 05151 
(802) 263-5740 

www.cas-cad-nacfarm.com 


Circle Reader Service Number 237 


Circle Reader Service Number 181 


Wouldn't you rather buy directly from the mili? 


Manufacturers Direct 
Furniture at Truć 
Factory Direct Prices 


Shaker , Mission & Contemporary 
Stylcs in Solid Oak, Cherry , 
Mapie & Pine 


Visit our showroom 6 miles south of Middlcbury, VT or writc or cali for our frcc brochure 
r.o. Box 123, Salisbury, VI 05769 • (802) 352 6650 


Offering sales, boarding, and 
breeding senńces 


ALPACAS 


Circle Reader Service Number 107 


Circle Reader Service Number 145 


Support Vermont's wildlife. The Non- 
game Wildlife Fund helps endangered 
species like the common loon, peregrine 
falcon, and osprey. To donate, cali the 
Vermont Fish & Wildlife Department, 
or use your Yermont tax form. 


YERMONT 

FISH & WILDLIFE DEPARTMENT 
802-241-3700 
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SteujantS 

has it all when you 
want to get away from it all! 

Gas, Coffee, Telephone, Bathroom, 

Ice Cream, Groceries, Banking Terminals, 
Soda, Beer, Film, Sandwiches, 

Food to go, Toys, Pienie supplies, 
Suntan lotion, Sunglasses, Ice, 
Worms, Milk, Butter, Eggs, Bread, 
Maps, Directions... 


We Are Closer To You Especially In Vermont 

Arlington - Bennington - Pownal - Fair Haven - Manchester 
Poultney - Rutland - West Rutland 

Circle Reader Service Number 138 
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MAMZINC 
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Circle Reader Service Number 193 



Circle Reader Service Number 162 


IN A DAY 

(Continued from page 87) 

they're beautifully carved." 

For the past five years, Ncal Morris I 
has driven morę than 200 miles from I 
Boston to volunteer. Last year he I 
played a dead Mexican soldier, but has , 
also had other roles, such as the time j 
he portrayed a human cockroach. 

"It's like a big family," Morris said 
of the actors and volunteers. ''You see i 
the same people year after year, and 
it's nice to come back." 

Adjusting her costume in the barn j 
turned costume and makeup head- 
ąuarters, Mary Cady prepared to scare. 
Last year was the South Burlington 
native's first time performing in the 
Haunted Forest, although she had seen 
the night of fright several years ago. 

"We tell them to begone, or we'll 
tum them into little frogs," said Cady, 
who portrays a witch. 

Not everyone who helps in the 
Haunted Forest focuses on making 
people shudder in fright. Many actors 
say the production is morę humorous 
than scary. 

Last year's Count Dracula, Lance 
Pickup of Jericho, has been performing 
in the forest production for 12 years. ;J 
He said nonę of the 12 skits performed; 
by aspiring actors like him really aim 1 
to frighten as much as people think. 

"Fm a big ham," Pickup said, whichl 
would explain why Count Dracula: 
didn't send many screaming away in 
terror. "I like to goof off. I don't think fi 
[the forest] is a scary thing; of course, 
the teenage girls scream a lot." 

Waiting in the long linę to enter the 
forest last year, Wanda and Jim Keosian 
and their two young sons, Matthew, 
10, and Daniel, 5, said they come to 
the Haunted Forest every year. 

"Last year it was too silly," Matthew 
said. "I hope it's morę scary this year." 

Wanda Keosian said in prior years it 
has been scary enough to make her old- 
er son jump and her younger boy ery. 

"I hope he doesn't get scared," she 
said, looking down at Daniel. "This is 
a fun, family thing we do, and it helps 
the Audubon Society." 

The Chadurjians of Essex Junction 
have also madę the Haunted Forest a 
family event. 

'Tt's always fun. It's scary enough 
(for the kids) and fun enough for us," 
Cindy Chadurjian said. She added that 
it's never been too much for the kids; 
the actors always back off if they can 
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tell they're upsetting a child. 

For the younger children, who may 
i not find walking through the forest at 
e night fun, especially with creatures 
s lurking about, Audubon Vermont offers 
; a Saturday matinee designed for chil¬ 
dren under 8. It doesn't feature as many 
i spooks, specters or surprise scares. 

Lisa and Stephen Cray of Essex Junc- 
i tion and their two children, Spencer, 
8, and Lauren, 6, were entering the 
n forest for the first time last year. Lisa 
said she wasn't worried the ghouls 
would frighten her children, but she 
n did have a talk with the kids about the 
e fact that the Haunted Forest is 
n designed to be fun. 

"I told them not to get too scared 
i because it's all pretend and they're 
just playing. A good shock never 
hurts," she said with a laugh. 
e In the depths of the woods, young- 
l sters clutch their parents as the black- 
^ clad Scream Team actors (also known 
s as the Scare Force) jump out from 
behind trees as the group moves 
e through. Visitors stand open-mouthed 
g as skeletons dance and human-sized 
; cockroaches cavort. Even parents let 
j out a few startled shrieks as the forest 
n comes to life in the night. 

All visitors are warned at the begin- 
h ning of their journey that they can ; t 
a refuse the forest creatures if they ask 
n to eat them sińce the forest is their 
k home. Parents turn to their children, 
asking if they're okay. Often, the kids 
just nod, spellbound. 
e Mary Regan, 7, of Ashburnham, 
n Massachusetts, demanded that her 
; father, Shawn, carry her through most 
o of the Haunted Forest. 

"It was cool," Mary said of the 
(f show. She said her favorite parts were 
the witches and the surprise appear- 
: ance by young sorcerer Harry Potter. 

Shawn Regan said he and his daugh- 
ter would probably come bacie again 
next year. 

i 5 Erin Palmer, 7, of Hinesburg said 
i 5 she was a little scared at the people 
jumping out of the woods but that 
u overall the forest wasn't too scary. 
j Her mother, Carolyn, said she simply 
enjoyed a nighttime stroił through the 
ji woods. 


jj Margot LeSage is a reporter for a daily 
newspaper near Boston. Photographer 
Natalie Stultz lives in South Burlington. 






YERMONT YERNACULAR DESIGNS, INC. 


595 TEBBETTS ROAD (802) 456-7020 write or cali for portfolio 

EAST CALAIS, VT 05650 1-800-639-1796 of designs - $20.00 


Circle Reader Service Number 182 


Circle Reader Service Number 125 


Circle Reader Service Number 174 


Reproduction 18th &. 19th C. Yermont homes built on your site 


Designed and manufactured in Maine. 


me aesit o ar model/ 

Bring your floorplans and ideas and let us 
help you design the home of your dreams. 

Ajfordable panelized western red cedar 
post & beam homes and sunrooms! 


For a free brochure or $12 NDH plan book, 
or for directions to our model, write or cali 

New Dimension Homes, Inc. 

Tom & Dianę Caffyn 
RR 1 Box YL8 • Clinton, ME 04927 

207 - 426-7450 


•Twir r ,| T jj a 

Uermont Hlpaca Company 

Raising Alpacas * Sound Irwestment 
A Rewarding Lifestyle 


Come visit our new location in Stratford, Yermont 


Fine American Lighting 

Real American Value From 
Lighting by Hammerworks 

• Top Quality Materials 

• Completely Handcrafted 

• Reasonable Prices 
Lanterns, Sconces, Chandeliers, 
and Hand Forged Hardware 

I Send for our catalog and discover 
| how you can enjoy the beauty and 
quality of our Colonial lighting in 
f your home. 

Send $5 for two color calalogs to: 

Lighting by Hammerworks 

Dept. VL, 6 Freemoni Street. 
Worccster. MA 01603.508-755-3434 
Othcr Location: 118 Main Street. 

Mcrcdith. NH 603-279-7352 

UL Approvdtlww.hammerworks.com 


The Spirit of Christmas Year-Round 


Christmas 

’ I AR(.I SELECTK)N of 1 loliday ornaments 
including EUROPEAN GLASS. 

• Holiday decorations, RIBBON and 

arrangements our specialry. 

• SHOWCASE DEALER for Dept. 56. 
Lynn Haney Collection. 

• Williraye & Byers Choice (^arolers. 

Located on Historie Rtc 7A 
bcrwccn Manchester & Arlington. VT 
Open Daily 9:30 a.m. - 5:30 p.m. 

(800) 834-5036 www.xmasdays.com 


Circle Reader Service Number 118 


Circle Reader Service Number 114 
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Calendar o f 



Compiled by Judy Powell and Carolan Batcheldek 


Notę: All dates are incluswe. Because the list- 
ings were compiled last sumrner, there may 
be changes in times or dates. Cali organizers 
to confmn. For information a bont Vermont, 
contact the Vermont Department of Tourism 
and Marketing, 6 Baldwin St., Drawer 33, 
Montpelier, VT05633-1301, tel. l-800-VER- 
MONT, or uisit local information booths. To 
submit events, contact the Vermont Depart¬ 
ment of Tourism and Marketing. For morę 
information about a particular event, cali the 
phone number in the euent listing. The area 
codę for all Vennont telephones is 802. For 
an updated uersion of our euents calendar, 
look us up on the Internet at 
w w w. rtlife. com. 
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Adams Farm. Wilmington. Cali for times. 
464-3762. 

• Sept. 9: Local’s Day. Local kids get in free. 

• Sept. 18: Harvest Paradę. 

• Sept. 29: Mapie Celebration. 

• Oct. 6-7: Harvest Days. 

• Oct. 8: Fuli Harvest Moon Hayride. 

• Nov. 23-24: Holiday Open House. 

Bennington Ctr. for the Arts. 11 a.m.-5 

p.m.; closed Mon. 442-7158. 

• Sept. 22-Oct. 14: The Laumeister Native 
American Art Collection. 

Billings Farm & Museum, Woodstock. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. 457-2355. 

• Sept. 3: La bor & Leisure. 

• Sept. 16: Wool Day. 

• Sept. 23: All About Apples. 

• Sept. 25: Jersey Breeders Sale. 

• Sept. 29: Pumpkin Day. 

• Oct. 7: Harvest Celeb. 

• Oct. 28: A Family Halloween. 

• Nov. 23-25: Thanksgiving Weekend. 

Bolton Valley Resort. 434-3444. 

• Sept. 1-3: Labor Day Celebration. Guided 
naturę hikes, mountain bike & running 
races, morę. 

• Sept. 9: Mountain Bike Race Series Finale. 

Champlain College Alumni Aud.. Burling¬ 
ton. Cali for times. 860-2713. 

• Oct. 16: Walter Ungerer. Recent Works in 
Digital Imaging. Introduction, screening, 
ąuestion and answer period. 7 p.m. 

• Oct. 26: The British Are Corning, lecture. 

• Nov. 14: Ethan Allen: Philosopher on Horse- 
back, lecture. 

Dorset Theatre Festival. 8 p.m.; Saturdays 4 
& 8:30 p.m.; Wednesday matinees 2 p.m.; 
no performances Monday. Dorset Play- 
house. 867-2223. 

• Thru Sept. 1: Noises.Off 

• Sept. 6-22: Redwood Curtain. 
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Fairbanks Museum and Planetarium St 

Johnsbury. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m.; Sun. 1- 
5 p.m. 748-2372. 

• Sept. 22-23: Fest. Weekend. 

Robert Hull Fleming Museum. Burlington. 
656-0750. 

• Oct. 5: Walter Ungerer. Recent Works in 
Digital Imaging. Introduction, screening, 
ąuestion and answer period. 4 p.m. 

Haskell Opera House, Derby Linę. Cali for 
times. (819) 876-2020. 

• Sept. 1: Sabrina Chambers, opera recital. 

• Sept. 14: Whitman, Lincoln & America: A 
Celebration. 

• Sept. 21-23, 28-29: Nunsense. 

• Oct. 3: Vermont Symphony Orchestra. 

• Oct. 13: Vaudeville Show. 

Hildene, Manchester 10 a.m. 362-1788. 

• Sept. 22: Foliage Antiąues Fest. 

• Sept. 28-30: Art & Craft Fest. 

• Oct. 6-7: Farm, Food & Folk Art Fair. 

• Nov. 23-25: Thanksgiving Weekend. 
Memoriał Hall Ctr. for the Arts, Wilming¬ 
ton. Cali for times. 464-8411. 

• Sept. 1-2: Silent Film Fest. 



UfiSjplcŁwjs 


Enjoy a leisurely drive through the 
Mad River Valley area to see the 3rd 
Annual Fali Display Contest, spon- 
sored by the Sugarbush Chamber of 
Commerce. Local merchants and home- 
owners decorate their lawns, porches 
and storefronts with whimsical and cre- 
ative displays using the autumn harvest. 

Self-guided tour maps with score- 
cards are available from the chamber so 
you can vote for your favorite displays. 
Winners receive prize ribbons and are 
publicized in local newspapers. For 
morę information, stop by the chamber 
at the General Wait House, Route 100, 
Waitsfield. or cali 496-3409. 


• Sept. 20-Oct. 14: Southern Vt. Cultural Fest. 
Miller Art Center, Springfield. Tues.-Fri. 10 

a.m.-4 p.m.; Sat. 2-5 p.m. 885-2415. 

• Sept. 4-27: Poetry of Light, exhibil 

• Oct. 2-Nov. 1: Early American Decoration. 

• Oct. 2-Nov. 1: Saxtons River Art Guild 
Mount Snów Resort, W. Dover. (800) 2-t5- 

SNOW. 

• Sept. 1-2: Brewers Fest. 

• Sept. 29-30; Oct. 6-7: Oktoberfest. 

• Oct. 6-7: Harvest Art & Craft Show. 
Shelbume Farms. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 985-8686. 

• Nov. 10-11: Champlain Valley Quilt Show. 
Shelburne Museum. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 985- 

3346. 

• Sept. 8-Dec. 7: Great Grandma Moses! 

• Sept. 10-Oct. 14: Harvest Days. 

• Thru Oct. 14: Three Centuries of American 
Interiors. 

Southern Vt. Art Ctr., Manchester. Wed.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Tues. 10 a.m.-8:30 p.m.; 

Sun. noon-5 p.m. 362-1405. 

• Sept. 5: The Four Freshmen in Concert. 

• Sept. 15: John Pizzarelli Trio in Concert. 

• Sept. 22-Oct. 28: Open Exhibition. 

Stowe Theatre Guild, Town Hall Theatre. 

Wed.-Sat., 8 p.m. 253-3961. 

• Sept. 19-Oct. 6: Rumors. 

• Oct. 10-20: Art. 

Three Rivers Gallery, Bellows Falls. Wed.- 
Sat. noon-5 or by appointment. 463-1991. 

• Thru Sept. 8: Three Rivers Gallery artists. 

• Sept. 13-Oct. 27: Charlie Hunter and Three 
Rivers Gallery Artists. 

• Nov. 1-Jan. 5: Holiday Gift Show: Fine 
Crafts and Artwork. 

Vergennes Opera House. 8 p.m. 877-6737. 

• Sept. 15: Random Association, concert. 
Vermont State Craft Center. Clay & craft 

education workshops and exhibits. Frog 
Hollow, Middlebury, 388-3177; Manchester, 
362-3321; Burlington, 863-6458. 

• Sept. 5-30: Fenton Bicentennial Pottery 
Exhibit, Manchester. 

• Sept. 21-Nov. t: Tumed Wooden Vessels, 
Burlington. Inspired by Color. Middlebury. 

• Oct. 3-Nov. 30: Fonn Over Function. Man¬ 
chester. 

• \<>\ 15-Dec. 31: Holiday Exhibit, Burling¬ 
ton. 

Weston Playhouse. Cali for times. 824-5288. 

• Thru Sept. 8: Art. 

• Oct. 18-24: Of Mice and Men. 

Eip&nts 


SEPTEMBER 


1: Westminster West Country' Fair. Road & 
bicycle races, 8:30 a.m.; paradę, 10 a.m.; 
chicken BBQ, 11 a.m.; morę. 387-5711. Ne\ 



























bury Flea Market & Food Sale. 9:30 a.m., 
on the conmion. 866-5580. 

1-2: Southern Vt. Garlic & Herb Fest. 10 

a.m., Wilmington. 368-7147. 

1-3: Northfield Labor Day Weekend Celeb. 

Paradę, activities. 10 a.m., on the common. 
485-9206. 

6-8: Montpelier Thrift & Garage Sale. Thurs. 
4 p.m.; Fri.-Sat. 9 a.m., Trinity Meth. Church. 
229-9158. 

8: Glory Days of the Railroad Fest. 10 a.m., 
White River Jct. 295-5036. Intervale Fest. 
Hayrides, garden tours, storytelling, electric 
car rides, river tours, crafts. 10 a.m., Burling¬ 
ton. 660-3570. Rochester Harvest Fair. 
Obstacle courses, children’s activities, crafts, 
agricultural produets. 10 a.m., town green. 
767-3702. E. Bethel Church Supper and 
Variety Show. Supper, 5 p.m.; show, 8 
p.m.. Grange Hall. 763-7689. Waterbury Ctr. 
Grange Fair & Chicken Pie Supper. Fair, 4 
p.m.; supper, 5 & 6:30 p.m. 244-7221. 

9: Brownsville Roast Beef Supper. 4 p.m.. 

Community Church. 484-5944. 

13-16: British Invasion of Stowe. 1,000 classic 
British cars in three shows, conceit, fire- 
works. 9 a.m., Bouchard Farm. 253-7558. 

15: Dununerston Ctr. Chicken Pie Supper. 5 
p.m., Grange Hall. 254-8182. Waterville 
Chicken Pie Supper. 5 & 6 p.m., Elem. Sch. 
644-2946. Norwich Apple Fest. Free 
recipes, samples, demonstrations. 9 a.m., 

King Arthur Flour Bakers’ Storę. 649-3361. 
15-16: Williston Harvest Fest. Hay wagon 
rides, cider demo, morę. 10 a.m., Adams 
Farm Market. 879-5226. 

20- 23: Creating a Community That Works 
for /VII. Workshops, lectures and morę with 
Sharif Abdullah. Cali for locations. 426-3065. 

21- 23: Northeast Street Rod Nationals. Morę 
than 1,500 pre-1949 Street rods, plus trade 
show &. auto parts swap meet. Fri. 9 a.m.; 
Sat.-Sun. 8:30 a.m., Champlain Valley Expo, 
Essex Jct. 878-5545. 

22- 23: Addison Harvest Fest. Yankee King- 
dom Orchard. 759-2387. 

28- 29: Stowe Antiąues Market. Sat. 9 a.m.: 
Sun. 10 a.m., Elem. Sch. 655-0006. 

29: E. Burkę Fali Fest. Antiąues, crafts, ąuilt 
raffle, paradę, hay wagon rides, lunch. 9:30 
a.m., Cong. Church and town. 467-3165. 

Chili Cook-Off. I p.m., on the green, 
Woodstock. 457-1502. Railroadiana and 
Model Railroad Show. 10 a.m., Vt. State 
Fairgrounds, Rutland. 893-4157. Green 
Mountain Horse Association 75th 
Anniversary. Carriage rides, performances. 
So. Woodstock. 457-1509. 

29- 30: Stowe Antiąue Market. Sat. 9 a.m.; 

Sun. 10 a.m., Elem. Sch. 655-0006. Sheep & 
W(K)1 Fest. 10 a.m.. Snowshed Base Lodge, 
Killington. 446-3325. Townshend’s 
Catholic Church Flea Market. 8 a.m., on 
the common. 365-4246. 

29- 30; Oct. 6-“: Fali Foliage Chairlift Rides. 

10 a.m., Mad River Glen. Waitsfield. (800) 
82-VISIT. 

30- Oct. ~ Northeast Kingdom Fali Foliage 
Fest. Marsh field, Walden, Cabot, Plainfield, 
Peacham, Bamet. Groton, St. Johnsbury. 563- 
2472. 


OCTOBER 


3 Richmond Chicken Pie Supper. i:30, 5:30, 
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Here is a sampling of events taking 
place at the Vermont State Historie 
Sites this autumn. For a complete listing 
of events at the various sites, contact 
John Dunwille at 828-3051, e-mail 
jdumville@dca.state.vt.us, or visit the His¬ 
torie Sites’ Web site at www.HistoricVer- 
mont.org. In addition to a wide array of 
events, there are also many interesting 
new exhibits at selected sites. 

• Sept. 8: Candleliglit Ceremony. Com- 
memorate soldiers who built, garrisoned, 
lived and died at the Mount Indepen- 
dence Revolutionary War fortification. 6-8 
p.m., Mount Independence State Historie 
Site, Orwell, 948-2000. 

• Sept. 15: Plymouth Cheese & Harvest 
Festival. Cheese and apple recipe con- 
test, sheep shearing, wagon rides, historie 
home life demonstrations, morę. 10 a.m.- 
4 p.m., Coolidge State Historie Site, Ply¬ 
mouth Notch, 672-3773. 

• Sept. 16: Pittsford Ridge. Explore 
evacuation route taken by Americans 
after the Battle of Hubbardton. 4-5:30 
p.m., Hubbardton Battlefield State His¬ 
torie Site, 273-2282. 

• Sept. 16: A Walking Tour Through 
Justin MorrilTs Strafford. Stop at Mor- 
rill’s boyhood home, his generał storę, 
the Harris Library/Morrill Memoriał, the 
Moirill Mausoleum, and the 1799 Straf¬ 
ford Town House. 2 p.m., Justin Morrill 
State Historie Site, Strafford, 765-4484. 
Sept. 29: Kids Archaeology Day. Hands- 
on activities for children. 11 a.m.-2 p.m., 
Mount Independence State Historie Site, 
Orwell, 948-2000. 

• Sept. 30: Nineteenth Century Apples. 

Leam about apple varieties; taste heir- 
loom apples; use antiąue cider press. 2 
p.m., Justin Morrill State Historie Site, 
Strafford, 765-4484. 

• Oct. 7: Mount Zioń Hike. Beautiful 
views of Hubbardton Battlefield from the 
top of Mount Zioń. Meet at Visitor Center. 
4-6 p.m., Hubbardton Battlefield State 
Historie Site, 273-2282. 


6:30, 7:30 p.m., Cong. Church. 434-2516. 

5-7: Weston Antiąues Show. 10 a.m. 824- 
5190. 

6: Waterbury Country Crafts Bazaar. ( ) a.m : 

brunch 10 a.m.-2 p.m., Cong. Church. 244- 


6995. Gifts for a Greater Go<xl. Holiday gift 
sale and auction. Drop off good ąuality 
items in a.m.; sale and auction in p.m., St. 
Paul’s Church, White River Jct. (603) 643- 
4215 W. Newbury Turkey Supper. 5, 6:15, 
7:15 p.m., Hall. 429-2632. Montpelier 
Chicken Pie Supper. 5 & 6:30 p.m., Trinity 
Meth. Church. 229-9158. Shelbume Old 
Fashioned Chicken Pie Supper. 4.30 p.m., 
Meth. Church. 985-3981. Arlington Chicken 
& Biscuit Dinner. Two seatings. St. James 
Church. 375-9952. Pomfret Harvest Sup¬ 
per. 5, 6, 7, 8 p.m., Town Hall. 457-1267. 

6-7: Apples & Crafts Fair. 10 a.m.. Bailey’s 
Meadow, Woodstock. 457-1502. Newfane 
Heritage Fest. 80 juried crafters, church dęli, 
raffle, food. 10 a.m., on the common. 365- 
7689- Springfield Apple Fest. 70 crafters. 10 
a.m., Riverdale Mid. Sch. 885-2779- Antiąues 
Fest. 150 exhibitors. 9 a.m., Vt. State Fair¬ 
grounds, Rutland. (603) 569-0000. So. Hero 
Applefest. 10 a.m. 372-5566. Vt. Antiąues 
Fest. 400 booths, old cars, morę. 9 a.m., 
Quechee Gorge Village. (800) 295-1550. 

7: Dununerston Ctr. Apple Pie Fest. 254- 
9185. Westminster Foliage Fest. Flea mar¬ 
ket, morę. 8 a.m., bali field. 463-4152. 

8 : Dununerston Ctr. Craft Sale & Lunch. 

9:30 a.m., Grange Hall. 254-8182. 

13: Cabot Apple Pie Fest. Contests, cider 
pressing, bakę sale, crafts, lunch. 426-3783. 
Church Mouse Bazaar & Harvest Market. 

9 a.m., Richmond Cong. Church. 434-2053. 
Townshend Pumpkin Fest. Halloween 
costume paradę, scarecrow decorating & 
pumpkin decorating contest, food. 9 a.m., on 
the common. 365-7793 Welsh Harvest 
Fest. A celebration of the cultural heritage of 
the Vermont-New York Siatę Valley. Welsh 
arts and artists, chorał singing, drama, semi- 
nars, morę. Green Mountain College, Poult- 
ney. 287-8267. Fair Haven Church Supper. 
5 p.m., lst Cong. Church. 265-8864. New 
England Boiled Dinner. 6 p.m., Montpelier 
Unitarian Church. 223-6464 or 223-0455. 

14: Underhill Ctr. Harvest Hani Dinner. 4, 
5:15, 6:30 p.m., St. Thomas Church. 899-4632. 

20: Brandem Flea Market & Craft Fair. 9 
a.m., Otter Valley Union H.S. 747-0095. 
Everett Soiree. Swing musie, auction, tarot 
readings. 7 p.m., Everett Mansion, Southern 
Vt. College, Bennington. 447-6327. 

26-31; The Haunting of the Wliite House 
Inn. Halloween event. Wilmington. 464-2135. 

27: Rutland Harvest Fest. 9 a.m., Depot Park. 
773-5778. 

31 Rutland Halloween Paradę. 6:30 p.m., 
downtown. 773-1822. 


NOYEMBER 


3: Proctor Holiday Bazaar. 10 a.m., Union 
Church. 459-3546. Pumpkin Bash. 1 p.m., 
Apple Barn & Country Bakę Shop. 447-7780. 

10 Central Vt. Humane Society Auction. 10 
a.m., Montpelier. 244-1588. 

24-25: Victorian Christmas. 1 p.m., Park- 
McCullough House, No. Bennington. 442- 
5441. 

30-Dec. 2: Vt. International Fest. Celebration 
of worlcl crafts, cultures. Food, dance, musie, 
morę. Fri. 5 p.m.; Sat. 1 p.m.; Sun. 10 a.m., 
Mem. Aud., Burlington. 863-6713. 
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AUTUMN EYENTS 


s\r'tf> & 
IWlŁSŁC 

(See also Through the Season) 


SEPTEMBER 


1: Pawlet Art Show and Sale. 10 a.m., village 
green. 325-3786. Dorset Craft Fair. 9:30 
a.m., across from firehouse. 362-1164. 

1-2: New England Crafts Fair. 10 a.m.. 
Quechee Gorge Village. 295-1550. 

2: New World Fest. Celtic & French Canadian 
celebration; singing, dancing, crafts, morę. 
Noon, Chandler Musie Hall, Randolph & 
Bethany Church. 728-9878. 

9: Extra Stout, Irish band concert. 2 p.m., Cen¬ 
tral Park, Brandon. 247-6401. 

1 l-Nov. 25: Young America: Treasures from 
the Smithsonian American Art Museum. 
Tues.-Fri., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sat.-Sun., noon-5 
p.m., Middlebury College Museum of Art. 
443-5007. 

15-16: Bennington Quiltfest. 9 a.m., Mt. 
Anthony Union H.S. 823-4631. 

16: Rochester Chamber Musie Society Con- 
cerL 4 p.m., Fed. Church. 767-4012. Fine 
Winę & Food Fest., Shelbume. 652-4507. 

22: Barre-Tones Annual Musical Show . 
Women barbershop singers. 7:30 p.m., Barre 
Opera House. 485-7712. 

22-23: Stratton Quilt Fest. Stratton Mtn. (800) 
STRATTON. 

22-23, 29-30; Oct. 6-7, 13-14: Art Show and 
Sale. 11 a.m., Grange Hall, Brownsville. 484- 
0133. 

26-Oct. 7: Vermont Symphony Orchestra’s 
Madę in Vt. Musie Festival Tour. Ten dif- 
ferent towns. 864-5741. 

28- 29: Old-Time Fiddlers' & Step Dancing 
Contest Fri. 6 p.m.; Sat. 10 a.m. & 6:30 
p.m., Barre Auditorium. 496-6378. 

29 Cambridge Arts & Crafts Show. 10 a.m., 
Elem. Sch. 644-5195. 

29- 30: Foliage Craft Show. 60 booths. 10 a.m., 
Pico Base Lodge, Killington. 422-3783. 

Stowe Craft Show. 50-60 crafters. 10 a.m., 
Elem. Sch. 253-7321. Newfane Art Show. 10 
a.m., Union Hall. 365-4111. Quilt Open Stu¬ 
dio. Quilts by Elaine. Hands-on demonstra- 
tions. Main St., Jeffersonville. 644-6635. 

30: Vt. Youth Orchestra Concert 3 p.m., 
Flynn Ctr. for the Perfonning Arts, Burling¬ 
ton. 658-4708. 


The Scandinavian 
Country Shop llc 



Scandinavian Gifts & Handcrafts 

34 Bonnet Street 
Manchester, VT 05255-1007 
802\866-362-9992 
www.scandiagiftideas.com 
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OCTOBER 


1-14: New England Bach Fest. Cali for times 
and locations in Brattleboro, Marlboro, 
Grafton. 257-4526. 

5- 7: Stowe Art & Fine Craft Fest. 10 a.m., 
Topnotch Field. 253-7321. 

6- 7: Art in the Park Foliage Fest 10 a.m., 

Main St. Park, Rutland. 775-8836. Killington 
Craft Show. 70 juried craftsmen. 10 a.m., 
Pico Lodge. 422-3783 Heart of New Eng¬ 
land VI. Quilt show. 10 a ni., Newbury 
Elem. Sch. 429-2911. 

12-13: David Whyte, poet. Talk at First Cong. 
Church, Burlington, Oct. 12, 7 p.m.; work- 
shop at Trapps, Stowe, Oct. 13, 9 a.m. 985- 
5757 for tickets. 

12-14: Weston Craft Show. 47 juried artisans. 
Fri., noon; Sat.-Sun., 10 a.m.; playhouse & on 
the green. 824-3576. 

13: Artists’ Open Studio Tours. Morę than 25 
painters, sculptors, printmakers, ceramic 
artists. Bradford and Corinth, as well as N.H. 
locations. (603) 795-4909. 

21 Benefit Gala Fundraiser for Opera The- 
atre of Weston. Cocktail buffet with enter- 
tainment by Opera Theatre of Weston per¬ 
forming operatic scenes of Mozart, Puccini, 
Rossini and Verdi. 6 p.m., Wilburton Inn, 
Manchester. 824-3821. 

26-28: Craft & Fine Art Show. 400 juried arti¬ 
sans. Fri., noon; Sat., 9 a.m.; Sun., 10 a.m. 
Champlain Yalley Expo, Essex Jct. 878-4786. 


NOYEMBER 


10-11: Champlain Valley Quilters’ Guild 
Show. 10 a.m., Shelbume Farms. 862-6857. 
15-18: Vt. Hand Crafters’ Holiday Craft 
Show. 200 exhibitors. 10 a.m., Sheraton 
Conf. Ctr., So. Burlington. (800) 373-5429. 
23-25: Killington Craft Show. 45 booths. 10 
a.m., Cortina Inn. 422-3783. 


Out doors 
& Sjports 

(See also Through the Season) 


SEPTEMBER 


1: Jeffersonville-Cambridge 5K Run & Walk. 

9:30 a.m. 644-8282. 

9: Stowe Marathon. 26.2-mi. circular course. 
8:15 a.m., Bishop John Marshall Sch., Mor- 
risville. 888-4248. 

16: Vt. Sun Fitness Ctr. 5K road race. Middle¬ 
bury. 388-6888. 


OCTOBER 


7: Craftsbury Mountain Bike Race. 10, 20 & 

30K. 9 a.m., Outdoor Ctr. (800) 729-7751. 


Fctirs & 

JOcłł/s 

Guilford Fair. Sept. 2-3- 257-1482. 

Sheffield Field Day. Sept. 3- 626-8862. 
Tunbridge World's Fair. Sept. 13-16. 889- 
5555. 

Vt. State Fair, Rutland. Aug. 31-Sept. 9. 775- 
5200. 


Green Mountain 

TKADER 

To advertise write: 

Vermont Life Classifieds, 

PO Box 283, Vergennes, VT 05491; 
or cali 802-877-2262; 
or fax 802-877-2949; 
or e-mail: GetSmart@together.net 

Classisfied Closing Dates: 

Winter Issue: September 15. 
Spring Issue: December 15. 


Antiąues 


MARIE MILLER QUILTS 

19fh century and 
early 20th cenfury 

Rł. 30, Dorseł, VT. 
802-867-5969 

CATALOG $8.00 
www.anfiquequilts.com 


Boats 


W1LLSBORO BAY MARINA. Lakę Champlair 
Dealer for Catalina, Hunter sailboats, Bayliner 
powerboats, featurinjg year-round indoor dis¬ 
play. Power/Sail brokerage. Deep-water dockagi 
available. 518-963-7276. 
www.willsborobaymarina.com 


Businesses for Sale 

YERMONT COUNTRY STORES: Realty Pro 
fessionals specializes in the sale and marketing o 
Vermont country Stores, family food markets 
and convenience Stores. We have Stores availabl 
from $150,000 to $1,250,000. Cali Dick Blan- 
chard at Realty Professionals for a current list 
today, 802-223-2228. E-mail: DickatRP@aol.con 

VERMONT BUSINESS BROKERS: Fine selec 
tion of profitable Vermont businesses for sale. 
Cali for extensive free catalog of listings. 802- 
985-2220. vbb@together.net 


Carousels 


VERMONT MADĘ FULL-SIZE WOODEN 
CAROUSELS by Showme ® Wooden 
Carousels. Originals, commissions and lessons. 
Cali 802-380-3536 or 
www.carouselsbyshowme.com 


Custom Tiles 


LUSCIOUS CUSTOM RAKU-FIRED TILES, 
handmade by MerryWoman Studios, Bridgewa 
ter. For appointment 802-672-2230. 


Furniture Makers 


ROBERT M. GASPERETTI - FURNITURE 
MAKERS: Creating the finest Shaker and Arts 
& Crafts inspired furniture sińce 1979. Danby, 
Yermont. 802-293-5195. www.gasperetti.com 














































TIMOTHY CLARK, cabinetmaker/chairwright 
- Master quality furniture, Windsor chairs, rock¬ 
ers. Waltham, Vermonc, 802-877-1058. 
www.timothyclark.com 

GUILD OF VERMONT FURNITURE MAKERS: 
An organization of thirty of Vermont’s finest 
craftsmen. www.vermontfurnituremakers.com 


Inn Brokers 


HOSPITALITY CONSULTANTS: Specializing 
in hospitality business brokerage of select prop- 
erties in Vermont. See ad in Dining & Lodging 
section. www.hospitalityconsultants.com or toll 
free 888-362-5007. 


Inns for Sale 

VERMONT BUSINESS BROKERS: Inns, 
B&Bs and motels. Catalog available. 802-985- 
2220. vbb@together.net 


Lodging 


VERMONT HOMES, ESTATES, Land, Busi- 
nesses. Granger Real Estate. 802-365-7600. 
www.vermont-home.com 

BURLINGTON, VT: Redstone Commercial 
Group, a Chittenden County fuli service com¬ 
mercial real estate company. Offering services in 
brokerage, 1031 exchanges, development & 
property management. Please visit our web site 
at www.redstonevt.com or cali 802-658-7400. 

BARRETT & COMPANY. Sales and rental of 
fine country property in southeast Vermont. 
Representing Sotheby’s International Realty. 
802-843-2390. www.vermontpropertyforsale.com 

ESTATE LIQUIDATION. MAINE FOREST- 
ED lakefront acreage. Parcels from 5 to over 
2000 acres. One with fully enclosed lakę. 
Machias area. Information packet $5.00. Invest- 
ment Grade Properties, 2501 Theodore St., 
Crest Hill, IL 60435. Fax: 815-725-8974. 

SUGARBUSH CONDOMINIUMS AND 
PROPERTY Information. Sugarbush Invest- 
ment Properties 800-521-4550 or 
www.sugarbushvt.com 


CHRISTMAS TREE INN & CONDOMINI¬ 
UMS. Fabulous foliage. Near Sugarbush, now 
booking ski season accommodations. 800-535- 
5622. www.christmastreeinn.com 


THE WOODSTOCK CORPORATION offers 
complete real estate services in and about the 
Woodstock area. Check our website 
www.woodstockcorp-re.com. 18 Elm Street 
Woodstock, VT 05091. 802-457-3700. 


Mail Order 


PURE VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP, apples in 
season, gift boxes and morę available from 
Adams Farm Market. 1-888-387-4288. 
www.upickvermont.com 

THE BEST CHILDREN’S \TDEOS are madę 
in Vermont! Ranked top ten best by Parents 
Magazine. Free catalog and video elips at 
www.Littlehardhats.com or: 1-800-843-3686. 

BEAUTIFUL, MADE-IN-VERMONT PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC gifts: Matted prints, notę cards, 
bookmarks, morę... 
www.NaturescapesUSA.com 


Miscellaneous 


LIKE HISTORY? THE CIRCLE is squared at 
www.jmanimas.com using the base SqRt(2) and 
sequential halving. 


Musie 


ACCORDIONS, BUTTON BOXES, Concerti- 
nas, New, Used, Buy, Trade, Repairs. Cata- 
logues $5.00. Castiglione, Box 40VT, Warren, 
Mich. 48090. 1-810-755-6050. 


Oriental Rugs 

WORLD CLASS SELECTION. Over 3,000 
new, antique. Expert services. No sales tax. Free 
shipping anvwhere. Cohen & Son Oriental 
Rugs, 443 Winchester St., Keene, NH. 800- 
339-5122. www.cohenrugs.com 


Real Estate 


Vermont Property Owners Report 

A bimonthly newsletter for owners and buyers of 
Vermont real estate. We cover market trends, tax 
and legał matters, Acl 60. State news, and morę. 
$46/year. Refund if not satisfied. Send check to: 
VP()R, Dept. (;, P.O. B»\ 1564, Montpelier, VT 05601 
(To order by credit card, cali 802-229-2433) 


HAVING COVERED THE ENTIRE STATE 

for the last three decades, perhaps I can help 
you. Brooks Barron Real Estate, 802-767-3398. 

WOLCOTT: 60 +/- ACRES OF MIXED 
SOFTWOODS on Wolcott Pond: 1489 feet of 
water frontage. $150,000. Terms? Cali for 
details. Wolcott: 100+/- acres at end of old 
road, mixed woods, smali brook, old private 
pasture, views. $115,000. Free brochure. Check 
us out at Realtor.com or marblerealty.com. 
Marble Realty, 14 Stafford Ave., Morrisville, 
VT 05661. 1-800-439-3418. 


Stoues 


AGA Cookers 

/Ul ciist iron construction for better 
tasting food. T\vo sizes. Ten porcelain 
enaniel colors. Three types of fuel. 

Send $2 for 16-page color brochure. 

Classic Cookers • 90-3015 Lower Bamett II 
Middlesex,VT 05602.802-223-3620 


Travel 


CUSTOM TRAVEL TO ITALY: Vermonter, 
Tina Marisa Rocchio will weave the rich fabric 
of her adopted country intoyour special itiner- 
ary. E-mail to: experienceitalia@dada.it or 
cali (011) 39 347 744 3094. 


Travel Guides 


BREAKFAST & LUNCH IN VERMONT. A 
Comprehensive Guide to the Best Restaurants 
in Vermont. Lots of information about menu 
items and prices, hours, days open and morę. 
Send $4.95 + $1.75 P&H to Breakfast & 
Lunch, PO Box 85, Bellows Falls, VT 05101. 


Yacation Rentals 


STOWE CHALETS AND CONDOMINIUMS 
for the discriminating vacationer. Simoneau 
Realty, P.O. Box 1291, Stowe, VT 05672. 
802-253-4623. 



3 LOVELY TRADITIONAL FARMHOUSES, 

4-5 bedrooms, 'A hour southeast of Burlington. 
AndreainVt@Juno.com, http://vtfarmhouses.com 
Andrea 802-482-6319. 

MACBAIN HOMESTEAD FARM VACA- 
TIONS. Rooms and 3-bedroom apartment. 
Working farm. Heart of foliage. Skiing, hiking 
&C snowmobiling. Non-smoking. No pets, 
please. Reasonable rates. 4080 Mack Mountain 
Road, West Danville, VT 05873. 802-563-2025. 
macbain@kingcon.com 

FREE VERMONT RENTALS MAGAZINE: 
State’s largest <*uide to hundreds of photo list- 
ings of owners homes. 2nd guide covers 
Martha’s Vineyard, Nantucket & Cape Cod. 
Cali 1-800-628-0558 or see 5350+ rentals 
Online in color at http://cyberrentals.com 

JOHNSON, VT: MULTI-LEVEL HOME: 

Panoramie views, very private, separate sauna 
house, hot tub, many aecks, brooks, waterfalls, 
walking trails, screened-in porch, BBQ. Superb 
kitchen, dishwasher, W/D, 4DBS, wood stoves, 
elegantly furnished. Convenient to Stowe/shop- 
ping. Satellite TV/VCR. Fall/Winter rentals. 
$250/day, $1200/week. 845-677-5193. 

THE SUGARHOUSE AT GRASSHOPPER 

HILL. Enioy the experience of vacationing in a 
century-old sugarhouse nestled in a quiet Ver- 
mont hillside with all the comforts and conven- 
iences you would expect in an exceptional 
home. Featured this year in the April issue of 
Vermont Magazine and the cover story in the 
February issue of Builder/Architect Magazine. 
Located in West Fairlee, VT. 802-333-4285. 
rkbailey@connriver.net or www.grasshopper- 
hillonline.com 

FREE VACATION RENTAL GUIDE with hun¬ 
dreds of Vermont vacation rentals. 802-229-2433. 
Web site: http://www.vermontproperty.com 

VERY PRIVATE, SECLUDED BIT OF HEAVEN 
in Vermont. Imagine a romantic rustic cabin 
getaway for your noneymoon or “special 
anniversary. ’ 5 rooms include: deep soaking 
tub for two, cozy stone fireplace, king-size bed, 
kitchen. Also, secluded swimming hole and 
sandy beach, hidden 86 foot waterfall and gorge! 
There are no neighbors! Near the art/glass sculp- 
ture studios/private gallery of Artist Peter 
Bramhall. June through October. Foliage open- 
ings. 2 day minimum. Bridgewater Hollow, VT. 
802-672-5141. 

STOWE COUNTRY RENTALS offers the 
finest selection of vacation homes and condos in 
the area. Visit www.stowecountryrentals.com 
for complete descriptions and current rates or 
cali 1-800-639-1990. 

STONECUTTER’S COTTAGE. 4 bedroom, 
1827 cape, near Montpelier. $850 weekly. Sep- 
tember 16-October. Inquire for off-season. E- 
mail: fliesk@aol.com. Cali 1-802-433-5406. 

LAKESHORE HOUSE, BARNARD, VT: Beau- 
tifully restored home on Silver Lakę. Rent one 
of the two apartments or the entire property. 
877-4YT-LAKE or www.lakeshorevt.com 


Weddings 

VERMONT WEDDING AND EVENT 
RESOURCE GUIDE: 352 pages with informa¬ 
tion about planning a Vermont wedding. Plan- 
ner with 300+ businesses and services. 
$9.95(+s/h). To order: 1-800-860-5813. 
www.theweddingbook.net 
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Picture Postscript 



The Shadow of History 

The Battle of Bennington, which took place just across the border in New York on August 
16, 1777, looms large in Vermont history, and the shadow of the Bennington Battle Monu¬ 
ment loomed large when photographer David Kutchukian took this picture from the top of 
it on a fali afternoon. You could think of the monument as a giant sundial. The view is east 
toward the Green Mountains. 
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David Kutchukian 













SEAL OF QUAL1TY 


irnionl 


"ysr* 

MAPLE 

syrup 


EXPERIENCE MAPLE! Come to the Vermont Mapie 
Festival in St. Albans Vermont held on April 26, 27 and 28 in 
2002. It is loads of family fun. Visit www.vtwebs.com/maple- 
fest/ for an up-to-date Schedule of events, or stop by the many 
sugarhouses that are open to the public during sugaring season 
Visit www.vermontmaple.org for a list of sugarhouses. 

SHAKE UP A VERMONTER 

1/4 cup Pure Yermont Mapie Syrup 
1 cup milk 

1 scoop vanilla or mapie walnut ice cream 
Combine ingredients in a blender or food processor. 

^ Blend until smooth. Pour into a tali glass 
^ and serve immediately. 

^ Breakfast is ready in a Yermont farm - 

house kitchen. Photo by Perccptions, Inc. 


COOK WITH IT: Pure 100% Vermont Mapie Syrup is 
all flavor. It contains no additives, preservatives or artificial 
ingredients. It’s great on pancakes, but there are many 
morę uses for the sweet taste of Vermont. Send $2.00 to 
receive a copy of the Official Yermont Mapie Cookbook 
featuring morę than 80 recipes. Make your check out for 
$2.00 to Vermont Mapie Promotion Board, VT Dept. of 
Agriculture, 116 State St., Drawer 20, Montpelier, VT 
05620-2901. 


ORDER BY MAIL: Pure Vermont Mapie 
Syrup travels well in the mail and makes a great 
gift for yourself or for friends and family. For a 
free Mapie By Mail brochure cali 802-828-3461 
or better yet, go directly to 
www.vermontmaple.org for a complete 
listing of mail order mapie producers. 


C0MMISSI0NER'S 

CH0ICE 
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Vermont's farmers are famous for their cows, their mapie syrup and their self-reliance. 
Not as well known is the genuine welcome you will receive on a Yermont farm. 


On a farm visit, you can get lost in a corn maże, learn about the wonders of mapie 
syrup, visit the oldest Shetland sheep farm in the country and, of course, enjoy some of 
the world's best cheeses, madę by true artists. 

There are over 50 farms, museums and agricultural tours for the whole family to enjoy. 

For morę information, visit the Vermont Department of Agricultures Web site at 
www.state.vt.us/agric, or the Yermont Farms! Association at www.vermontfarms.org. 



YERMONT 


1-800-VTFARMS 
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